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Nominations for Officers for Year 1912 
THE WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


For PRESIDENT—VOTE FOR ONE. 


B. H. Swales W. E. Saunders 
For SECRETARY—VOTE FOR ONE. 

C. W. G. Ejifrig Isaac E. Hess 

For TREASURER—VOTE FOR ONE. 

W. F. Henninger. C. H. Rogers 
For Executive CouNCIL—VOTE FOR THREE. 

Frank L. Burns Lynds Jones 

Dr. J. Dwight, Jr. an H. C. Oberholser 

J. H. Fleming H. B. McConnell 


Ballots should be returned to Benj. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, 
Ill., as soon as possible. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 
The following persons are presented for Active Member- 
ship. In the obsence of objection to their election they will 


be considered elected: 

R. H. Howland, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. R. M. 
Strong, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Alex- 
ander Walker, Armour, S. Dak. 
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WILSON BULLETIN ACCOUNTS 


REPORT OF THE PUBLISHER OF THE WILSON BULLETIN 
FOR THE YEARS 1902 TO 1912, INCLUSIVE. 


In view of the oft repeated statements of deficits in the accounti 
of the Wilson Bulletin, it seems to the writer that it is due the 
membership of the Wilson Ornithological Club that a detailed 
statement of accounts should be made at this time. It is herewith 
submitted. Let it be understood that while a statement has been 
made that the deficits covering the eleven years have amounted 
to $446.87, this does not mean that this sum stands as a charge 
against the organization. It has been met regularly by the editor 
for the good of the cause. While he does not intend to meet future 
possible deficits in the same way he regards the past accounts as 
closed. 

It is anticipated that beginning with the present volume deficits 
will cease. Just how much improvement the estimated larger re- 
ceipt will permit cannot now be estimated, but it is hoped that 
considerable improvement may be possible in the Bulletin. 

The matter of the contents of each issue is largely in the hands 
of the membership. If strong articles come in they will appear 
promptly in the Bulletin, but they cannot so appear if they do not 
come in. Two such are promised for the June issue. More are 
needed. , Short field notes would add greatly to the brightness of 
the pages. Few are submitted. 


STATEMENT OF THE PUBLISHER OF THE WILSON BULLETIN. 
Accounts for 1902. 


EXPENSES. 


RECEIPTS. 
Total receipts ....... . $153.21 
$ 79.27 
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Accounts for 1905. 
EXPENSES. 


Total expenses .......... 237.36 


Back Numbers ......... 24.81 
1200 copies sold . 65.00 


Total receipts .... 


Account for 1904, 

EXPENSES, 
Printing four numbers of the Wilson Bulletin. . $160.20 
Reports of Officers and insert........ 4.50 
Title pages (2500 copies).... ; 4.75 
Half-tone plates ..... 
Postage . 2.20 


$180.15 


From the Treasurer ‘ 
From Subscriptions ...... 
From sales of back numbers....... 18.66 
From Oberlin College for 12060 copies. . TOLO 
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Accounts for 1905. 
EXPENSES. 
Printing four numbers Wilson Bulletin....... 
Rate cards, bill heads, notices, postals rere 4.00 


or, 


Total expenses -$198,2:) 
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RECEIPTS. 


Accounts for 1906. 
EXPENSES. 


Printing four numbers Wilson Bulletin. $195.55 


350 


$233.85 


RECEIPTS, 


63.00 


From Oberlin Colleze for 1200 copies.............. 80.00 


Accounts for 1907, 


EXPENSES, 


Publication of tour numbers of the Bulletin....... pice Mabow $204 26 


Index and title page......... 
21.64 


10.50 


8277.80 


RECEIPTS. 


17.50 


From Membership dues received directly oo. 3280 


From sale of current copies to Oberlin College likens. .. 70,00 


..........s-02 


Accounts for 1908. 
EXPENSES. 
Publishing four numbers of the Bulletin.....-. 


Postage, postals and incidentals.................. 


Mailing envelopes ..... 


Total expenses 


RECEIPTS. 
From subscriptions ......... 


From membership dues received directly........ 


From sales of back numbers............. 
From 

From 

From gift ... 

From advertisement .. 


Total receipts 


Accounts for 1909. 
Printing four numbers Wilson Bulletin.... 


Printing supplenients ....... 

1000 envelopes ..... 

Expressage . 


Total expenses 


From sales of old numbers..............+- 
From Oberlin College for 1200 copies...... 
Sa 


Accounts for 1910. 
EXPENSES, 
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11.00 
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From Oberlin College for 1200 copies.............eeeeeeeee 70.00 


Accounts for 1911. 


I’rinting Wilson Bulletins ..... $462.00 
Printing title page ..... 225 
Postals and printing ........... 3.80 


From sales of old numbers........ 
From Oberlin College for 1200 copies...............2-e00. 70.00 
152.00 


Printing Wilson Bulletins ............. $355.84 


1 
$3348.72 } 
° RECEIPTS. 
| 
8 
RECEIPTS. 
. . $440.71) 
Accounts for 1912. 
EXPENSES. 


RECEIPTS, 
From Oberlin College .. 75.00 


SUMMARY FOR ELEVEN YEARS. 
Grand total net deficits. ............446.87 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Since April, 1913, the following members have been added 
to our list: 

Active members: Dr. B. H. Bailey, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Harry C. Bigglestone, Sioux City, lowa; Ed- 
ward J. Brown, U. S. Nat. Mus., Washington, D. C.; Col. 
John Dryden Kuser, Bernardsville, N. J.; Prof. Ira N. Ga- 
brielson, Marshalltown, Iowa; Mr. W. W. Grant, Englewood, 
N. J.; George Seth Guion, Napoleonville, La.; John P. 
Young, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Associate members: Arthur Abel, Sioux City, Iowa; Wal- 
ter Bennett, Grinnell, Iowa; Rev. W. W. Burton, Alliance, 
Ohio; Frances Stillman Davidson, Springfield, Ill.; N. A. 
Eddy, Bay City, Mich.; Noel L. Hackett, Onawa, Iowa; W. 
J. Hayward, Sioux City, Iowa; E. W. Johns, Kingsley, 
Iowa; Joda Malin, Waylusing, Wis.; A. H. Schatz, Merrill, 
Iowa; Arthur Smith, Des Moines, Iowa; Robert T. Scott, 
Cambridge, Ohio. 

The Executive Council has decided to hold the proposed 
meeting in Chicago on February 5 and 6, the place of meet- 
ing to be announced by mail later, but it is probable that it 
will be at the Chicago Academy of Sciences, Lincoln Park. 
The election of officers will be deferred to be held at. this 
meeting. It is earnestly urged that every member make a 
supreme effort to be present at this, the first meeting, so that 
matters which should come before the members may receive 
full attention and discussion. It is also urged that members 
who may have anything in the way of a paper to present will 
communicate with the Secretary, Rev. G. Eifrig, 504, Monroe 
Ave., River Forest, Oak Park Station, Ill., giving title and 
indicating whether or not it is illustrated. While much of 
the time must necessarily be given to business there will be 
room for an interesting program. 

G. Errric, Secretary. 
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OLD SERIES VOL, XXIV. NEW SERIES VOL. XIX 


A PRELIMINARY LIST OF THE SUMMER BIRDS OF 
OF FALL RIVER COUNTY, SOUTHWEST- 
ERN SOUTH DAKOTA.* 


BY STEPHEN SARGENT VISHER. 


Fall River County is the most southwesterly county in 
Souht Dakota. The Black Hills extend into the north cen- 
tral portion. The rest of the county is a plain, much eroded 
by the Cheyenne River, in the middie of the county, and by 
its tributaries. From west to east the larger tributaries are: 
from the north, Fall River and Beaver Creek, and from the 
south, Hat Creek and Horsehead Creek. Indian Creek, a 
large tributary of Hat Creek, is on the southern border of the 
western half of the county. Pierre (Cretaceous) shale forms 
the subsoil of most of the county. This “ gumbo” is unpro- 
ductive in a dry season and consequently in the exceptionally 
dry summer of 1911 most of the area was quite barren in as- 
pect. The valleys of the largest streams are partially filled 
with groves of cottonwood, ash, elm, etc., and upon the foot- 
hills there are considerable growths of Bull Pine. The larger 
portion of the county is quite free from the signs of civili- 
zation and fences are absent for miles in a stretch. The towns 
are Hot Springs, in the north central part; Edgemont, in 
the west central; Ardmore on Hat Creek near the, Nebraska 
line ; Oelirich in the east central, on Horseshoe Creek. 


*Published by permission of the State Geologist. 
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A field party of the South Dakota State Survey spent from 
July 22nd to August 8th, 1911, in this county. We entered 
along the Cheyenne River from the northeast. The wagon 
passed through Hot Springs, Minnekahta, and Edgemont, 
and then proceeded to the extreme southwestern corner. 
From there it swung east along Indian Creek to Ardmore, 
north along Hat Creek almost to the Cheyenne River, thence 
east to Oelrichs and southeast into the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion. Ly means of the saddle horses most of the county was 
visited. The following list of seventy-six species of birds 
were observed. It probably includes the commoner summer 
birds of the area. Forty odd species were collected for the 


state museum: 
THE LIST. 

Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. Black Tern.—Seen migrat- 
ing along Hat Creek August 2nd. 

Querquedula discors. Blue-winged Teal.—An abundant migrant 
and a rare breeded. Broods seen in several parts of the county; 
southwest of Edgemont, July 28th; Indian Creek, July 31st; and 
west of Oelrichs August 3rd. 

Dafila acuta. Pintail—A brood was seen along Indian Creek 
July 3ist. Said to be abundant during migrations. 

Erismatura jamaicensis. Ruddy Duck.—Several were seen on 
a pond near Ardmore, August Ist. 

Nycticorax nevius, Black-crowned Night Heron.—Seen several 
times, along the larger creeks. Indian, Hat, and Horsehead. 

Totanus flavipes. Yellow-legs. Noted July 23rd, 27th, 30th, Au- 
gust 2nd and 6th, at rather widely separated localities. 

Helodromas s, solitarius. Solitary Sandpiper.—An abundant mi- 
grant. 

Bartramia longicauaa. Upland Plover.—A_ tolerably common 
summer resident, at least we saw it regularly. Young unable to 
fly were seen. 

Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper.—Common during our stay, 
especially along the streams in the Black hills. 

Oxryechus vociferus. Killdeer.—A. very ,abundant summer resi- 
dent. By far the most numerous water bird. A brood was raised 
near almost every body of water in the county. 

Pediecetes c. campestris. Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse.—This 
grouse was found to be quite numerous in the park-like forest of 
the foothills, and fairly plentiful along the flood plains of the 
creeks on the plains. 
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Zenaidura macroura carolinensis, Mourning Dove.—This is de- 
cidedly the most conspicuous summer bird along the creeks whose 
valleys are grown up with cottonwoods. 

Cathartes aura septentrionalis. Turkey Vulture.—An abundant 
summer resident; seen several times each day. 

Buteo borealis calurus. Western Red-tailed Hawk.—A tolerably 
common breeder, nesting generally along the streams. 

Butco b. kreideri. Wreider’s Hawk.—Two broods were found late 
in July in solitary cottonwoods in coulies in the “gumbo country ” 
of the southwestern part of thecounty. 

wuteo siwainsoni, Swainson’s Hawk.—Very frequently met with 
throughout our journey through Fall River County. Apparently 
it nests regularly here. 

Archibuteo ferrugineus, Ferruginous Rough-leg.—Seen several 
times in early August (August Ist, near Ardmore, August 2nd. 
Ash Creek, August 4th, Oelrichs, August 6th, Slim Butte). 

Falco mexvicanus, Prairie Faleon.—A common resident; met 
with most frequently in the rougher country, along the Cheyenne 
River and some of its tributaries. 

Falco columbarius richardsoni. Richardson’s Pigeon Hawk.— 
Seen July 22nd, 28rd, 26th, and 3ist. 

Falco 8s. sparverius, Sparrow Hawk.—The hawk most frequently 
seen, 

Otus asio. Screech Owl.—Several were seen in the wooded yval- 
leys of Fall River. Hat Creek, and Horsehead Creek. 

Bubo virginianus pallescens, Western Horned Owl.—Far from 
rare. Several were seen, especially near “cut bank” bluffs along 
the Cheyenne, Indian, and Horsehead Creeks. 

Ceryle alcyon, Belted Kingfisher.—Frequent on all permanent 
streams, 

Dryobates vr. villosus. THairy Woodpecker.—A rare breeder in 
larger groves of cottonwood. 

Dryobates pubescens nelsoni, Northern Downy Woodpecker. 

Melanerpes crythrocephalus. Red-headed Woodpecker.—Both the 
downy and red-head are common in the deciduous groves. 

Colaptes auratus luteus, Northern Flicker. 

Colaptes c. collaris. Red-shafted Flicker.—The red-shafted is 
far more numerous in Fall River County than is the eastern spe- 
cies, but during our visit hybrids were apparently more abundant 
than both the others taken together. 

Chordciles virginianus henryi. Western Nighthawk.—Especially 
common last summer in the foothills country. Seen or heard 
every night while we were in the foothills (July 23-28). 

Eronautes melanoleucus, White-throated Swift—An abundant 
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breeder about high cliffs. Large colonies nest in Hot Brook Can- 
yon northwest from Hot Springs. 

Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird——An abundant nester in decid- 
eous trees. 

Tyrannus verticalis, Arkansas Kingbird.—Frequently met with 
during the summer. Nests were seen in each of the four quarters 
of the county. 

Sayornis sayus. Say’s Phebe.—Especial!y in the rougher areas 
this is a common flycatcher. Nested in a deserted barn near Oel- 
richs. 

Myiochanes r. richardsoni. Western Wood Pewee.—An abundant 
breeder along the wooded valleys. 

Otocoris alpestris leucolema. Desert Horned Lark.—One of the 
half dozen abundant species of the plains. 

Pica pica hudsonia, Magpie—Numerous wherever there are 
trees. Said to be even more abundant in winter than in summer. 

Corvus b. brachyrhynchos. Crow.—A tolerably common resident. 

Cyanocephalus cyenocephalus, Pinion Jay.—An abundant breeder 
about Hot Springs and elsewhere in the foothills. Locally called 
“Camp Robber,” “ Butcher house bird,” “ Blue Crow.” etc. 

Molothrus a. ater. Cowbird.—Quite numerous. 

Xanthocephalus ranthocephalus. Yellow-headed Black-bird.—Seen 
several times in July, but we saw ro nesting sites in this county. 

Agelaius phaniceus fortis. Thick- billed Red-wing—A common 
eummer resident near water. 

Sturnella neglecta. Western Meadowlark.—One of the most nu- 
merous of the birds of this district. 

Ieterus bullocki. Bullock’s Oriole-—An abundant breeder along 
the streams, especially near the Black Hills. 

Euphagus cyanocephalus, Brewer’s Blackbird.—Numerous dur- 
ing the summer; nests. P 

Quiscalus quiscula @neus. Bronzed Grackle.—Nests fairly plen- 
tiful about Hot Springs. 

Loria curvirostra minor. Crossbill.—A tolerably common breeder 
about the pines on the foothills of the northern part of the county. 

Astragalinus t, tristis, Goldfinch—A common summer resident. 

Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin.—A large flock was seen in the pines 
near Edgemont. 

Calcarius ornatus. Chestnut-collared Longspur.—Tolerably com- 
mon on the plains when we traversed them. 

Chondestes grammacus strigatus. Western Lark Sparrow.—An 
abundant nester except in the most barren parts. Three nests were 


found. 
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Spizella pusilla arizona. Western Chipping Sparrow.—Quite nu- 
merous in summer. Seen along Fall River, Beaver and Black-tail 
Creeks. 

Pipilo maculatus arcticus. Arctic Towhee.—Frequently met with 
in groves along the streams. Young observed early in August along 
Horsehead Creek. 

Zamelodia melanocephala. Black-headed Grosbeak. — Several 
broods were seen in the more mesophytic groves. 

Guiraca cerulea lazula. Western Blue Grosbeak.—Certainly a 
common summer resident. Broods were seen in practically all the 
favorable localities visited. 

Passerina amena. Lazuli Bunting—We found a brood on July 
24th, near Hot Springs. ; 

Calomospiza melanocorys. Lark Bunting.—A conspicuous bird on 
the plains. 

Piranga ludoviciana, Western Tanager.—Quite numerous in the 
pines of the foothill country —seen in four or five localities, es- 
pecially between Hot Springs and Minnekahta. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons. Cliff Swallow.—Large colonies were 
found nesting on vertical ciiffs along the streams. 

Hirundo erythrogastra. Barn Swallow.—A common summer oc- 
ecupant of sheds. 

Tachycineta thalassina lepida. Northern Violet-green Swallow.— 
An abundant breeder about cliffs. Two nests were examined in 
crevices in rock near Indian Creek. 

Riparia riparia. Bank Swallow.—Four or five colonies were 
noted, two on Indian Creek, and two on the Cheyenne River. 

Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides. White-rumped Shrike.—Nests 
abundantly in the cottonwoods along the Cheyenne River and other 
large streams. 

Vireosylva olivacea. Red-eyed Vireo.—Abundant late in July in 
the wooded valleys. 

Vireosylva gilva swainsoni, Western Warbling Verio.—Scarcely 
a rare breeder along the canyons in the foothills. 

Dendroica «. estiva, Yellow Warbler.—Abundant in deciduous 
groves and thickets along the creeks. 

Geothlyptes trichas occidentalis. Western Yellow-throat.—Com- 
mon on Horsehead Creek, near Oelrichs. Birds in juvenile plum- 
age were seen there. 

Icteria virens longicauda. Long-tailed Chat.—A common summer 
resident along the wooded stream valleys. 

Mimus polyglottos leucopterus. Western Mockingbird.—A fledg- 
ling barely able to fly was collected July 27th, near Minnekahta. 
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As far as I know this is the second specimen of Mockingbird col- 
lected in South Dakota. Hayden collected one in the Black Hills 
in 1860. 

Dumetella carolinensis. Catbird—Rare. A brood seen in the 
eastern part of the county near Oelrichs. 

Torostoma rufum, Brown Thrasher.—Quite abundant the 
wooded valleys. Nests. 

Salpinctes o. obsoletus. Rock Wren.—Nests plentifully about 
rocks. 

Sitta carolinensis aculeata, Slender-billed Nuthatch.—Common 
in the pine-clad portions of the county. 

Penthestes atricapillus septentionalis. Long-tailed Chickadee.—An 
abundant resident. 

Planesticus m. migratorius, Robin.—Rare. in Hot Springs. 

Sialia currucoides. Mountain Bluebird.—An abundant breeder. 

University of South Dakota, Vermilion, S. D. 


A STUDY OF THE AVIFAUNA OF THE LAKE 
ERIE ISLANDS. : 


(With Particular Reference to the Migration Phenomena. ) 
BY LYNDS JONES. 


The above title is chosen because the author has only just 
completed in the pages af the Bulletin a study of the Birds of 
Cedar Point and vicinity, and there has also recently appeared 
in these pages a study of the Birds of Point Pelee by Taver- 
ner and Swales. It will be impossible to confine this study to 
islands, but references to the adjacent mainland on both sides 
of Lake Erie must be expected. Therefore, the following 
summary of work done will be found to include all visitations 
to Cedar Poirt on the Ohio shore, and Point Pelee on the 
Canada shore. This enumeration will indicate the fragmentary 
nature of the work. The paper must, therefore, be regarded 
as a report of progress made in the hope that it will stimu- 
late someone who is favorably situated to carry the work to 
a successful issue. 
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ISLAND VISITATIONS. 

May 28, 1894.—Kelley’s and Green, One-day Geology excursion. 

May 27, 1901.—Kelley’s and Put-in-Bay. One-day Geology ex- 
cursion. 

August 5 to 9, 1901.—Middle Bass, Sugar, North Bass, Hen, Big 
Chicken, Little Chicken, Chick, North Harbor, East Sister. Two 
“men and a boy. 

August 24 to 27, 1904.—Middle Bass, Sugar, Big Chicken, North 
Harbor, East Sister. Three men. 

August 26 to September 2, 1905.—Middle Bass, Sugar, Big 
Chicken, Little Chicken, North Harbor, East Sister, Pelee. Two 
men. » 

July 28, 1908.—Pelee, Big Chicken, North Harbor. One-day 
class excursion. 

August 17 to 21, 1908.—Kelley’s, Put-in-Bay, Middle, Pelee. Big 
Chicken, Little Chicken, North Harbor, East Sister, Rattle. Four 
men. 

July 16 to September 7, 1910.—Pelee, with side trips to Big 
Chicken, Little Chicken, North Harbor, Middle, Kelley’s. Class of 
eleven students, 

August 21 to 22, 1911.—Pelee. Three men; part of a summer’s 
work. 

August 22 to 23.—Kelley’s. Five men; part of a summer’s work. 

The summer’s work of which the last two records form a part, 
was the July 28 to August 21, 1911, Point Pelee class studies. 

It seems worth while to give in this connection a complete list 
of the Cedar Point visitations for the purpose of indicating supple- 
mentary work there. 


CEDAR POINT VISITATIONS. 


1901. 
August 5, August 9.—Each a part of one day. 
1902. 
July 11-12.—A canoe trip to locate breeding birds in the marshes. 
1903. 


April 21.—A canoe trip into the marshes for duck. June 26, 
sand spit. 


1904. 

June 17.—Sand spit. 
1905. 

July 6-7.—Canoe trip into the marshes for breeding birds. 
1906. 


October 15, 22, 27, 29; November 5, 12, 19, 26: December 17.— 
For migrations. 
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1907. 

January 7, February 18, March 18, 25, 30; April 8, 15, 29; May 
5-6, 12-13, 17, 19-20; July 1 to August 3, for summer work. Sep- 
tember 13, 23, 30; October 7, 21; November 4, 18; December 27.— 
Studies of the Migrations. g 

1908. 

January 6, 20; March 2, 9, 16, 23, 27, 30; April 2, 3, 20, 27; . 
May 4, 11, 15-18; June 1, 22 to July 31, for summer work. Au- 
gust 1; November 16.—For studies of the migrations. 


1909. 
February 8, March 15, April 26, May 13-14, 16-17, 22; July 26, 
September 18, October 18. ° 
1910. 
February 5, May 20; September 7-10.—The last class work. 
1911. 


May 8, August 23 to 31.—Class work. October 16. 


IsLAND VISITATIONS. 

Kelley’s, May 28, 1894.—This was a one-day trip with a 
class in Glacial Geology, and only two hours were spent on 
this island in the middle of the day. A landing was also 
made on Green Island, but no birds but Robins were seen 
there. No birds worthy of space were seen on Kelley’s. 

Kelley’s, May 27, 1901.—This was another Geology trip. 
While it was of longer duration, it was not notable from an 
ornithological standpoint. On this trip a landing was made 
on Put-in-bay, but there was neither time nor opportunity to 
study the birds. 

August 5 and 6, 1901, were spent on Middle and North 
Bass, August 7 and 8 were spent rowing from North Bass to 
Big Chicken, Chick, and Little Chicken, Hen, North Harbor, 
and East Sister, and back again to North Bass. The night 
of the 7th was spent on North Harbor, and another landing 
made on Big Chicken on the way home on the 8th. A part 
of the 9th was spent on Sugar and on Middle Bass, and a 
close and careful study of the birds of the lagoon on Middle 
Bass made on that day. The writer was accompanied on this 
trip by Rev. W. L. Dawson, and the author’s eight-year-old 
son. Since the birds seen on this trip have never been pub- 
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lished in an ornithological magazine it seems worth while to 
give the list here, with brief annotations. 

Middle Bass Island, August 5, 6, and 9, 1901.—The late 
afternoon of the 5th and early morning of the 6th, and the 
latter half of the forenoon of the 9th were spent on this 
island. Of course the night of the 5th was spent on this 
island. All of the birds enumerated were common unless 
otherwise stated. 

Common Tern, Bittern, 1; Great Blue Heron, 6; Green 
Heron, King Rail, 9; Pectoral Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, 
Semipalmated Sandpiper, Yellow-legs, Solitary Sandpiper, 
Spotted Sandpiper, Killdeer, Semipalmated Plover, Mourn- 
ing Dove, Bald Eagle, 2; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Belted King- 
fisher, Northern Flicker, Chimney Swift, Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, Kingbird, Wood Pewee, Blue Jay, Redwinged 
Blackbird, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, 
Goldfinch, Chipping Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Song Sparrow, 
Towhee, Indigo Bunting, Purple Martin, Barn Swallow, Tree 
Swallow, Bank Swallow, Cedar Waxwing, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Warbling Vireo, Yellow Warbler, Redstart, Catbird, Brown 
Thrasher, Robin. 

The only birds worthy of particular note in this list are the 
sandpipers. These were found feeding at the lagoon, the wa- 
ter of which was'so low that extensive mud flats around the 
whole circumference furnished ideal feeding conditions. We 
were able to creep up to the edge of the vegetation and obtain 
views of the birds at a range of a few feet as they fed. 

North Bass Island, August 6, 7, and 8, 1901.—We landed 
on this island about ten o’clock in the morning of the 6th, 
spent the night there and left it shortly after sunrise. We 
reached it again at twilight on the 8th, and left about 7 
o’clock on the morning of the 9th. Thus most of one day, 
two mornings and two nights, were spent here. The birds 
seen were Common Tern, Spotted Sandpiper, two Bald Eagles 
at their nest spooning, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Belted King- 
fisher, Downy Woodpecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, North- 
ern Flicker, Chimney Swift, Kingbird, Phoebe, Wood Pewee, 
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Blue Jay, Cowbird, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, 
Bronzed Grackle, Field Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Indigo 
Bunting, Purple Martin, Tree Swallow, Bank Swallow, Ce- 
dar Waxwing, Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Yellow 
Warbler, Redstart, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Carolina 
Wren, Robin. The only bird of special’ interest found here 
was the Carolina Wren. One would suppose that an island 
of such diversified topography would have furnished a much 
larger list of birds. There were few birds in the open fields, 
and even the woods were disappointing. 

Big Chicken Island, August 7 and 8, 1901.—We landed 
before 7 o'clock in the morning, and spent about three hours 
counting the nests, which were still occupied by either eggs 
or young birds, and unoccupied nests, in the effort to make a 
fair estimate of the birds which were flying all about and 
above us. The count resulted in placing the number at about 
3000. Among these there were many Black Terns, mostly in 
the transition plumage. Of course the nesting birds were 
without exception Common Terns, The only birds seen here 
were the Common and Black Terns, Spotted Sandpipers, and 
a roving flock of Bronzed Grackles. There was pretty good 
evidence that the Sandpipers were nesting. Big Chicken is 
a mound of rounded limestone rocks lying upon a limestone 
ledge, surrounded with scattering granite boulders, also 
rounded. There is a small frame shack or shanty, two trees 
about ten inches in diameter, and a clump of white willows, 
all occupying the middle of the island. The top is also thickly 
grown with wild gourd vines and some Polygonum weeds. 
The terns nest everywhere above high water mark. 

Chick Island, August 7, 1901.—At normal water level this 
island is scarcely more than a reef, with no vegetation ex- 
cept the alge, which cling to the rocks. On the occasion of 
our visit there was a dense mass of Polygonum growing to 
the height of three feet occupying the center of the exposed 
rock some twenty feet wide by two hundred long. Here the 
Common Terns were nesting among these weeds and on the 
abundant drift wood which flanked the weeds on the south- 
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westerly exposure. About twenty Herring Gulls were perched 
on granite boulders which projected above the water, or stood 
at the edge of the water along the margin of the island. Two 
Black Ducks made off from the island as we approached it. 
Spotted Sandpipers were the only other birds noted here. 
This rock is known on the Government charts as Big Chicken 
Reef or Shoal. But at the time of our visit it clearly de- 
served a name which would be distinctive. Since it was the 
smallest of the brood it might appropriately be considered 
“The Chick.” 

Little Chicken Island, August 7, 1901.—Chick lies about 
half a mile north of Big Chicken, and Little Chicken about a 
mile east of Chick. In general contour it closely resembles 
Chick, but lies much higher out of the water, so that a group 
of white willows has managed to grow to a height of twenty 
feet, clinging to the north edge. The center of this long rock 
is thickly strewn with drift, the drift completely surrounded 
with a rank growth of Polygonum. We spent about two 
hours on this bit of an island, and the count of nests made 
the estimate of 1500 birds seem conservative. Here, as at 
the other two islands, Black Terns mingled freely with the 
Common. There were no Herring Gulls here, but two Black 
Ducks flew away as we approached, probably the same two 
which left Chick upon our approach, since they flew back 
there. Spotted Sandpipers were the only other birds seen 
here. 

Hen Island, August 7, 1901—We ate our dinner on this 
island, spending about three hours on it. Unlike the Chicken 
Islands, the “Old Hen” stands up out of the water with per- 
pendicular faces everywhere but at the small landing place, 
at the south-east corner. It has been occupied by a club house 
for many years, yet it is covered with trees, mostly hackberry. 
Only the center is cleared, and here peach trees have been 
set out, and there is an attempt at a small garden patch. We 
understood that it is occupied every summer, which means 
that the Common Terns have had to vacate. It is said that 
they nested on this island in great numbers before the club 
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house was built. Common Terns were flying about, Spotted 
Sandpipers teetered on the rocks just off shore, and in the 
trees we found Northern Flickers, Kingbirds, Wood Pewees, 
Red-winged Blackbirds, Bronzed Grackles, Goldfinches, Song 
Sparrows, Purple Martins, Red-eyed Vireos, and House 
Wrens, while Bank Swallows were flying about in consider- 
able numbers. The only notable bird here was a three-legged * 
chicken, which we were obliged to admire. 

North Harbor Island, August 7 and 8, 1901.—We reached 
this island just at nightfall, and went into camp. It is like 
the Old Hen in standing up out of the water, but is about 
half as high, with a gravelly beach at its south end. Great 
glacial grooves mark where the ice scoured it down in cross- 
ing it at near'y right angles. It is about five rods wide by 
125 long, extending in a northerly and southerly direction. 
Nearly its whole surface is covered with trees and bushes, 
and the usual grasses and other annuals cover the ground 
under trees and bushes. The ground is also covered with 
snails (Helix albolabris ?), and the dead shells occur in great 
numbers in the humus. We saw Purple Martins coming toward 
the island in considerable numbers, and they finally settled 


’ for the night in the large tree which marks the south end of 


the island. There were enough of them to fill the tree. As we 
prepared for the night we were surprised to see the Common 
Terns settling among the trees, alighting on the branches, 
where they apparently remained roosting all night. Their 
nests were everywhere about the island, except in the densest 
undergrowth. A count of the nests was impossible, but there 
seemed to be fully as many birds about as at Big Chicken. The 
birds noted were Common Tern, Black Tern, Great Blue 
Heron, Spotted Sandpiper, iingbird, Wood Pewee, Red- 
winged Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, Goldfinch, Purple Mar- 
tin, Bank Swallow, Cedar Waxwing, Red-eyed Vireo, Caro- 
lina Wren singing. The Wren was a great surprise. We 
left the island to visit East Sister, in the middle of the day. 
and returned to pick up the camp equipment. We finally left 
the island about 3 o’clock p. m. 
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East Sister Island, August 8, 1901.—As indicated above, 
the middle of the day was spent on this rather large island. 
It is evidently made of lake drift which has been pushed up 
on a limestone reef of considerable extent. A low interior is 
bordered all along the southwestern half by a ridge of lime- 
stone rocks, which have been worn round by the waves. The 
northeastern end is a level tract, with a house and out build- 
ings, and an orchard of some two acres... Otherwise the island 
is overgrown with trees and bushes, the lower parts being 
filled with marshy growths. The birds noted were: Common 
Tern, Great Blue Heron, Spotted Sandpiper, Marsh Hawk, 
Kingbird, Wood Pewee, Crow, Red-winged Blackbird, 
Bronzed Grackle, Song Sparrow, Cardinal, Indigo Bunting, 
Purple Martin, Barn Swallow, Bank Swallow, Cedar Wax- 
wing, Red-eyed Vireo, Redstart, Carolina Wren, and Robin. 
The Cardinal and Carolina Wren were unexpected, even after 
the occurrence of the latter on North Harbor. The occurrence 
of these birds so far north indicates their tendency to extend 
their range wherever conditions are at all favorable. 

Sugar Island, August 9, 1901.—A short stop was made at 
the western end of this island on the return from North Bass 
to Middle Bass. This small island is somewhat like East Sis- 
ter, but is rather higher, and more rock bound. It was form- 
erly used as a summer resort by one family, and was mostly 
planted for a vineyard. The house and barn still stand, and 
the neglected grape vines still mark the place of their setting. 
Several pear trees have also been set out. The west third 
of this island is grown to natural woods, and a fringe of 
trees border it. Some of the trees are more than a foot in 
diameter. 

The birds seen follow: Common Tern, Spotted Sand- 
piper, Killdeer, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Belted Kingfisher, Red- 
headed Woodpecker, Kingbird, Wood Pewee, Blue Jay, 
Crow, Red-winged Blackbird, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed 
Grackle, Goldfinch, Song Sparrow, Bank Swallow, Red-eyed 
Vireo. Brown Thrasher, Robin. 

August 24 to 27, 1904.—This was a sailing cruising trip 
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among the islands, during which visits were made to Mid- 
dle Bass, Sugar, Big Chicken, North Harbor, East Sister, in 
company with two friends who were not ornithologists. Con- 
ditions had not changed on any of the islands visited. The 
Carolina Wren was again found on North Harbor and the 
Cardinal on East Sister, indicating that they had established 
permanent quarters there. At the lagoon on Middle Bass, in 
which the water reached well up on the bordering bushes. 
and therefore no mud flats occurred, the Pied-billed Grebe, 
Coot, Sora, Florida Gallinule, Least Bittern, and Louisiana 
Water-Thrush were added to the 1901 list. Nothing else 
worthy of mention was learned on this trip. 

August 26 to September 2, 1905.—This was another sail- 
ing cruise, but was undertaken with the birds definitely in 
mind. The author was accompanied by Maynard Taylor. 
The start was made from Vermilion at 5:00 p. m., August 
26, and we ran in to Cedar Point about 9:00 p. m., where we 
slept on the beach. After an early morning study of the 
birds we left at 8:00 a. m., reaching Sugar and Middle Bass 
at 3:00 p.m. A visit was paid to Big Chicken, North Har- 
- bor, and East Sister on the 28th, Pelee Island from 10:00 a. 
m. on the 29th to 1:30 p. m. on September Ist. 

Middle Island from 2:30 to 2:50 p. m., September 1st.— 
The late afternoon of the 1st and the morning of the 2nd 
were spent on Kelley’s Island. A thunder squall in the early 
morning drove us back from the east end of the island, where 
we had made a start for home, and made necessary a return 
trip around the west end and south side of the island, where 
we noted a few small birds crossing the channel to Marble- 
head, as we sagged along before a mere breath of air from 
the south-west. . 

No previous list of the birds of Pelee Island seems to have 
been made public, hence it may be worth while to print here 
the birds recorded during this brief reconnoisance. Fishing 
Point was pretty well looked over and a brief visit was also 
made to the east side of the island about a mile north of Saw- 
Mill Point. 
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Herring Gull, Common and Black Tern, were in consider- 
able numbers on the sand spit. There were five Black Ducks 
in the swamp. One Least Bittern and one Green Heron 
were also seen in the swamp. Florida Gallinules seemed to 
possess the swamp, there were so many of them. Along the 
east beach and on the sand spit there were numbers of Spot- 
ted and Semipalmated Sandpipers, Semipalmated and Piping 
Plovers, two Greater Yellow-legs on the 30th, and Killdeer. 
Mourning Doves were numerous and flying up and down the 
point in the morning. One Osprey and two Bald Eagles 
came out over the point on the 29th. Screech Owls quavered 
in the cedars at night. Several Belted Kingfishers divided 
their time between the swamp and lake. One Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo was seen near the swamp. Many Red-headed and 
Downy and one Red-bellied Woodpecker lived about the 
swamp, and Flickers were found feeding in the trees and 
fields north of the swamp. Ruby-throated Hummingbirds 
were swarming about the sensitive plants, Chimney Swifts 
were flying about and migrating southward, and a few 
Nighthawks were also noted in migration toward evening, 
on the 29th. Kingbirds were migrating each day, Phcebes 
were seen about the marsh, and Least Flycatchers were 
everywhere among the cedars. The Crows were numerous 
in the fields, and the Blue Jays remained among the trees 
near the swamp. Bobolinks and Red-winged Blackbirds were 
migrating in flocks, and only four Bronzed Grackles were seen 
at all, and they were flying north and toward the grain fields 
of the island. Goldfinch, Song Sparrow, Cardinal, and In- 
digo Bunting were all common, particularly so in the vicinity 
of the swamp, the Cardinals also ranging among the red ce- 
dars. Purple Martins, Barn, Cliff, Bank and Rough-winged 
Swallows were passing southward almost continuously dur- 
ing the early morning and late afternoon. There were many 
Cedar Waxwings among the red cedar trees, and some in the 
vicinity of the swamp. Red-eye Vireos were numerous 
everywhere among the trees. Of the warblers the Blackbur- 
nian, Magnolia, Black-poll, and Canadian were common in 
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the cedars and deciduous woods, and the Tennessee, Black- 
throated Blue, Wilson’s, Water-Thrush, and Northern Yel- 
low-throat were found in large numbers in the bushes and 
trees surrounding the swamp, but nowhere else. The entire 
absence of Redstarts was surprising. A small colony of 
Carolina Wrens was found in a tangle of fallen trees 
and bushes, vines and false solomon seal, about twenty rods 
south of the swamp, near the east shore. Four were act- 
ually seen, but there appeared to be more than that. Catbirds 
were very numerous about the swamp, but strange to say, 
there were no Brown Thrashers anywhere. Two Chickadees 
were found at the swamp, and also a number of both White- 
breasted and Red-breasted Nuthatches there. Robins were 
everywhere, and a few of them seemed to be migrating. The 
woods were carefully hunted for thrushes, but none were 
found until the 31st, when the earliest dawn was filled with 
the calls of the Olive-backed. During the 31st, and Ist of 
September, these thrushes literally swarmed in all the woods, 
even down to the drift wood which lined the middle of the 
base of the sand spit. None were seen to cross to Middle 
Island. None were seen there on the afternoon of the Ist, 
“nor any on Kelley’s. It seems almost incredible that they 
should have become so massed on Pelee Island and none have 
made the short flight to the intervening islands and the Ohio 
shore. 

The above short and incomplete list indicates the great di- 
versity of bird life which visits this island during the year, 
and the importance of the island as, a resting place for the 
southward migrating host. One might almost venture the 
assertion that an intensive study of the birds of this island 
throughout the year would result in a larger list of birds 
than could be made on any land area of equal extent. At any 
rate it offers almost compelling inducements to the ardent 
ornithologist. It possesses many elements of an ideal bird 
reserve. 

The Middle Island list is interesting only by comparison. 
Common Tern, Herring Gull, Bronzed Grackle, Kingbird, 
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Wood Pewee, Least Flycatcher, Song Sparrow, Indigo Bunt: 
ing, Wilson’s, Black-throated Blue, Canadian, and Black-poll 
Warblers, Redstart, Goldfinch, and Robin, all fairly common. 
It should be noted that there were no Common Terns nest- 
ing on this island during this year. 

The Kelley’s Island list is not of sufficient interest to war- 
rant the space it would occupy. It is sufficient to say that 
the only migrant birds noted were the Wilson’s, Black-poll, 
and Magnolia Warblers. The Purple Martins were crossing 
in great numbers from Pelee Island, and could be noted all 
the way. When they reached Kelley’s they remained there, 
and at early twilight formed a huge funnel shaped cloud over 
the woods a little west of the middle of the island. This cloud 
was the signal for retiring into the trees for the nightly roost. 

July 28, 1908, a class of ten students visited Pelee, Big 
Chicken, North Harbor, and Put-in-Bay isiands. Since an- 
other trip was made to these same islands and also to Little 
Chicken. Middle, and the Rattle of Rattlesnake islands by 
four of us from August 17 to 21 of the same summer, noth- 
ing need be said of the one-day trip separately. The partici- 
pants in this launch trip were B. R. Showalter, W. G. Gif- 
ford, students, and the writer’s fifteen-year-old son. The itin- 
erary of this trip was as follows: Left Sandusky at 3:15 p. 
m., August 17, spent that night on the east side of Kelley’s. 
Middle Island, 7 to 10 a. m., August 18; Pelee Island, 10 a. 
m., August 18, to 8 a. m., August 20. Brief stops were made 
on Little Chicken, Big Chicken (Chick being under water), 
North Harbor, where lunch was eaten and considerable study 
and photographing done, the Rattle of Rattlesnake, and Ce- 
dar Point, all on August 20, with a stop for the night and 
early morning at Cedar Point. The only notable things 
learned on this trip, aside from some new. records for Pelee 
Island, were that there were no changes of any consequence 
in the conditions on the smaller islands, and we found the 
Common Terns nesting in as great numbers as possible on 
the westerly extending reef of Middle island, and all over 
the top of the Rattle. We were also told that there were nest- 
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ings on Starve Island, off the south-eastern exposure of Put- 
in-Bay, but we were not able to visit it. 

On Pelee Island we found the Brown Thrashers in force, 
one Sparrow and three Marsh Hawks fussing around the 
point, five Sanderlings and three Red-backed Sandpipers on 
the point, decidedly more Cardinals and Carolina Wrens than 
on any previous visit, and of the warblers, Yellow, Pine, 
Prairie, Chestnut-sided, Black and White, Redstart, Oven- 
bird, Louisiana Water-Thrush and Yellow-breasted Chat, 
which were not seen on the previous visit, besides the North- 
ern Yellow-throat, Magnolia, and Canadian Warblers, which 
were recorded in 1905. Baltimore Orioles were also common, 
and one Downy and one Hairy Woodpecker were seen at the 
swamp. Two Field Sparrows, two Olive-sided Flycatchers, 
one Wilson’s Thrush, a female Mallard, many Soras and 
many Yellow-bellied Flycatchers were also seen. Most of 
the other birds noted in 1905 were in the same numbers as 
then. 

This concludes the fragmentary studies, and leads up to 
the detailed studies undertaken on Pelee Island in 1910 and 
on Point Pelee in 1911, to which they may be regarded as 
introductory. 


MOMENT’S WITH THE LECONTE’S SPARROWS. 


(Passerherbulus ;lecontei.) 
BY ALTHEA R. SHERMAN, NATIONAL, IOWA. 


This locality *: northeastern Iowa cannot be far from the 
center of the migration route of Leconte’s Sparrows. The wet 
meadow that stretches on either side of our back fence seems 
to offer an ideal stopping-place for this species, yet a faithful 
outlook maintained for years has failed to furnish a fleeting 
glimpse of one of these bright little birds. During the past 
autumn (1911) unfavorable conditions in the home meadow 
forced me to seek the sparrow migrants in a similar one sit- 
uated ‘a quarter of a mile away, and farther up the same ra- 
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vine, located in some abandoned village lots and abutting on 
an unfrequented street. 

There around a water-hole grew a patch of weeds, triang- 
ular in shape and measuring about seventy-five feet on each 
side. The weeds were mostly rag-weeds, interspersed with 
some Spanish needles and smart-weed and a few sunflowers. 
The sloping ground on the west was covered with pig-weeds, 
while on the level land to the north and east grew the wild 
grass of the slough. The attraction of weeds and water were 
sufficient to draw numbers of nearly all the sparrow species 
that pass this way; the handsome Fox and the no less striking 
Harris’s Sparrows were there in small numbers; Swamp 
Sparrows were numerous, and at the height of their migra- 
tion, Lincoln's Sparrows outnumbered the Song Sparrows, as 
many as a dozen being present at one time. Among the rarer 
of the visitors were a Henslow’s Sparrow and a Bittern. The 
first Leconte’s Sparrow was found there on September .23. 
and the last one was seen on October 20. 

Since the days of Audubon the Leconte’s Sparrow has been 
termed “shy,” “skulking” or “elusive” as is exemplified 
by Dr. R. M. Anderson’s comment in The Birds of Iowa, 
when he says: “It is seldom seen on account of its habit of 
skulking in the thick dead grass along the borders of sloughs 
and in low places. It seldom rises unless almost stepped on, 
flies a short distance, dropping out of sight again in the dense 
grasses.” This characteristic is implied in a statement of 
Kumlien and Hollister taken from their Birds of Wisconsin: 
“One of the most difficult birds imaginable to collect, as it is 
never seen until flushed, must be shot on the wing, and last, 
but not least, FOUND after it is, killed.” The behavior of the 
Leconte’s ‘Sparrow that came under my observation did not 
conform to the usual descriptions. Why this was so may be 
a difficult problem to solve, unless the absence of all collect: 
ors had something to do with it. 

In the period of four weeks from the first to the last date 
of their appearance an absence from home and inclement 
weather prevented visits to their haunts on eight days, leaving 
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twenty days upon which the place was visited. Four of the 
species were in sight at the same time on one day; three were 
seen together on two days, and on other two days two were 
in sight, while a single ILeconte’s Sparrow was seen on seven 
days, making in all twelve days out of twenty upon which 
they appeared. The length of my daily visits varied from half 
to a whole hour. The views of the birds were not purely 
transitory, but lasted from five ,minutes to nearly a half hour. 

The first one to be seen sat on a weed-top that raised itself 
out of the slough grass. There the bird remained fully twenty 
minutes, sometimes uttering its insect-like chirp. On several 
days a bird sounded this note. If the singer was on the fence 
nervous, wren-like jerks shook its body. At other times these 
birds sat very quietly on grass-stem, weed-stalk or fence. 

The second Leconte’s Sparrow was met on September 25. 
I was standing quite near the fence when the sparrow alighte«l 
on it about twenty feet away; it visited a rag-weed, then re- 
turned to the fence, this time no farther than fifteen feet from 
me. It was in sight about seven minutes. At this same spot 
a week earlier by mutual advances the distance between a 
Short-billed Marsh Wren and myself was reduced to less 
than three feet. On the following day as I approached their 
habitat three Leconte’s Sparrows sat on the fence awaiting 
me; when within thirty-five feet of them I sat down; during 
a stay of upward an hour one or two of them were visible 
most of the time. Streaks on the breast of one proclaimed it 
a juvenile. Nine days later three again were seen, one of 
which had a streaked breast. One visit was made in the 
rain; the bird sitting on the fence was not frightened away, 
although I carried an opened umbrella and sat down within 
thirty feet of it. Enough instances may have been given to 
show that these Leconte’s Sparrows were not shy, skulking 
or elusive, and that it would be hard to admit that they were 
not as bold as their congeners all about them. 

When perched on grass-stems their colors blended so well! 
with the yellowing wild grass that the birds were not quickly 
recognized, but when sitting on the dead, brown weeds of 
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the patch they were most strikingly conspicuous. They were 
never seen on the western or pig-weed side of the patch, but 
appeared on its eastern border or in the slough grass. The 
only time one was seen feeding it was eating the seeds of a 
sunflower; having finished that repast it mounted to the top 
of the stalk, and flew from it to a field of ripened clover some 
eight or ten rods away. At the same time another of this 
species was making its way to, the top of a small willow about 
eight feet high, which was the highest point any one of them 
was seen to have attained. 


OBSERVATIONS OF BIRD-LIFE IN NORTHERN NEW 
JERSEY DURING THE WINTER OF 1910-1911. 


BY LOUIS S. KOHLER. 


Bird life this past winter has been unusually abundant 
throughout Northern New Jersey. In fact, my records have 
surpassed those of any year within the past decade, and it is 
my opinion that this profusion of residents and visitants was 
almost wholly due to the mildness and openness of the season. 
Owing to the lack of sufficient time, observations this season 
were curtailed to a large extent and were only made on those 
days available, whereas in previous years observances were 
made daily, and in view of this curtailment, it is my opinion 
that many species went unrecorded. 

December began with cold, bracing weather and ice formed 
on a majority of the shallow ponds in this vicinity. This 
weather continued through the month until December 27th 
when it moderated slightly. Snow fell on the 4th to the depth 
of nine inches and again on the 11th and 12th three inches 
more fell. On Christmas Day, which was clear and cold with 
a biting westerly wind, a Jarge portion of this snow still re- 
mained on the ground. On the 29th the temperature dropped ~ 
below freezing and remained so until New Year’s Eve. New 
Year’s Day was marked by heavy clouds during the morning 
and a drizzling rain accompanied by a cold northwest wind in 
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the afternoon. The two weeks following New Year’s were 
also marked by heavy rains and a general rise in temperature. 
With this rise in temperature came a thaw which made travel- 
ing under foot very disagreeable. January 16th, 17th, 18th 
and 19th were clear and very cold. Light variable winds pre- 
vailed on each of these days. . 

On January 22nd, about three inches of snow fell. This 
storm was accompanied by a northeast wind and a slight rise 
in temperature. The last nine days of January were generally 
fair, excepting the 26th, 27th and 29th when drizzling rains oc- 
curred which eradicated all traces of the snowfall of the 22nd. 
This entire period up to the 31st was quite warm and only on 
the last day did the temperature drop below 30° Fahr. 

The first two weeks of February held forth almost daily 
changes of weather. The Ist, 5th, 11th and 13th were fair and 
rather warm. On the 2nd and 8th sleet storms occurred. 
Snow prevailed on the 3d, 6th, 7th and 9th and these storms 
were usually accompanied by a slight dropping of the ther- 
mometer. On the 4th a heavy thunder and lightning storm oc- 
curred and was followed by a rise in temperature and short 
period of clear weather. The 10th and 14th were marked by 
warm rains. 

The last two weeks were generally fair and moderate. 
Snowfalls occurred on the 16th and 20th, but the snow did not 
lie upon the ground in either case more than two or three 
days. The temperature was variable throughout this latter 
period. It did not drop to 25° Fahr, and for a major portion 
of the time reniained in the vicinity of the freezing point. 

In making the following records, I visited Wayne, Pequan- 
nock, Pompton Plains, Pompton Junction, Upper Mountclair, 
Great Notch, Newark Meadows and East Orange, and as the 
basis of these operations used points about my home (Bloom- 
field.) There were three places in Bloomfield in which exten- 
sive observations were made on each day records were made. 
These were on a twenty acre farm near my home which I shall 
hereafter style “The Haunt,” Noll’s Swamp and Bennett’s 
Swamp. This farm which I have named “The Haunt” is an 
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exceptionally fine tract in which to pursue studies of many of 
the bird residents and visitants of this section, as there is al- 
ways an abundance of both during their seasons. It was on 
this tract that I began my first recordings of the birds and 
where I first gathered notes regarding their local distribution, 
nestings and habits. It has always been my custom to include 
this farm in all my tramps when in the neighborhood. On the 
days of cach year when my largest lists are taken, this little 
tract has always been made the nucleus about which is built 
the entire structure, and it is rare when it does not furnish the 
major portion thereof. The two swamps mentioned consist of 
about twenty acres each and are always prolific in birdlife the 
whole. year around. In addition to the above places, Branch 
Brook Park, on the outskirts of Newark, was frequently 
visited and yielded several interesting surprises. Among these 
were the two records of the Fox Sparrows. This bird is 
very rare during the winter in this locality, another bird which 
is usually uncommon in the winter in this section is the Red- 
headed Woodpecker. The following records will show that 
this past winter this bird was present during the first half on 
almost each day observations were made. The records of the 
Merganser on the 1st of January and February 19th were al- 
so out of the ordinary. 

The bird observed were: American Herring Gull, Marsh 
Hawk, Sharpshinned Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Barred Owl, 
Downy Woodpecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Southern 
Flicker, Blue Jay, Crow, Starling, Meadowlark, Goldfinch, 
Pine Siskin, White-throated Sparrow, Tree Sparrow, Slate- 
colored Junco, Song Sparrow, Fox Sparrow, Brown Creeper, 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Chickadee, Golden-crowned King- 
let and Merganser. This makes a total of twenty-four species 
observed. 


December 5th—A male Flicker was found in the apple orchard 
in The Haunt during the early morning. No other birds apparent. 

December 11th.—A pair of White-throated Sparrows found feed- 
ing on the berries of the Virginia creeper in The Haunt. 

December 18th.—Red-headed Woodpecker—One in Noll’s Swamp 
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and a pair in Bennett’s Swamp; Junco—three in a sheltered ditch 
in Noll’s Swamp; Blue Jay—one in Noll’s and two in Branch Brook 
Park; Barred Owl—one in Noll’s and one in Branch Brook Park; 
Pine Siskin—three in Branch Brook Park; Tree Sparrow—common 
at Bennett’s and in Park; White-breasted Nuthatch—one at Ben- 
nett’s and two in Park; White-throated Sparrow—two in Branch 
Brook Park; Downy Woodpecker—one in Park; Fox Sparrow— 
one in Park among laurels. My attention was attracted to this 
latter species by its metallic “Cheep” which it uttered at fre- 
quent intervals. 

December 19th.—A pair of Herring Gulls were found this after- 
noon on the Newark Meadows flying over and occasionally dipping 
into the murky waters of the Passaic River. No other birdlife ap- 
parent. 

December 22d.—A pair of Golden-crowned Kinglets appeared in 
The Haunt at noon to-day among the locusts. ‘Their lisping notes 
were heard at numerous times during the remainder of the after- 
noon. 

December 25th.—Red-headed Woodpecker—one in Noll’s andone 
in Bennett’s; White-breasted Nuthatch—two in Bennett’s Swamp 
among the second growth maples; Song Sparrow—four in Branch 
Brook Park and one near a pigsty in Great Notch; Chickadee— 
two in Branch Brook Park; White-throated Sparrow—four among 
the laurels in Branch Brook Park; Barred Owl—one seen in Park 


~ and another in Montclair Heights on hill back of State Normal School; 


Golden-crowned Kinglet—two found in The Haunt; Crow—nine- 
teen seen at numerous places about Bloomfield; Junco—five found 
among dead grasses near Montclair Heights. 

December 26th.—Crow—two seen flying about near ground in 
The Haunt; also found a Marsh Hawk here in the early morning. 
Two Song Sparrows were seen at Bennett’s Swamp. 

December 28th.—During an half on the Newark Meadows to-day 
found two Song Sparrows and a pair of Tree Sparrows among the 
dead rushes near the river bank. 

January ist.—Observations made in Passaic and Morris Coun- 
ties only. At Wayne (Morris) crows were found to be fairly 
abundant among the small groups of trees present and on the 
ground near the granaries. They were later found at Pequannock, 
and Pompton Plains in Morris Co., and at Pompton and Pompton 
Junction in Passaic Co. in large numbers. They were usually upon 
the ground at the last four places. White-breasted Nuthatch—com- 
mon at Pequannock and Pompton Plains in the trees near the 
banks of the Pompton River; Tree Sparrow—abundant at Wayne 
and were continually singing; Blue Jay—very abundant at Pequan- 
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nock; White-throated Sparrow—tbhree along river edge at Pomp- 
ton Plainn; Marsh Hawk—two near Morris Canal Feeder in Pomp- 
ton Plains; Goldfinch—common at Pompton Plains among trees 
near river and in open fields adjacent; Downy Woodpecker—com- 
mon at Pequannock; Brown Creeper—one at Pompton Plains; 
Merganser (drake) on Pompton River at Pompton Plains. ‘This 
bird is rather uncommon in this locality. Song Sparrow—but one 
found and this at Pompton Plains in company with White-throats. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk—one at Pompton Plains. 

January 6th.—Found a few Herring Gulls silently flying up and 
down the Passaic River on Newark Meadows this afternoon. There 
were probably fifteen, although it was difficult to count them, as 
they would disappear occasionally and return in pairs and trios. 

January S8th.—Red-headed Woodpecker—one male in Bennett's 
Swamp. Golden-crowned Kinglet—two pairs among laurels in 
northern section of Branch Brook Park. Brown Creeper—a pair 
in company with the Kinglets in Park. Fox Sparrows—three 
among laurels in Park. Were very shy and could only get slight 
glimpses of them as they flew about underneath the cover. 

January 15th—Sparrow Hawk—one found perching at the top 
of a dead tree in Bennett’s Swamp. Red-headed Woodpecker—one 
found quietly pecking on the bark of a decayed maple in this 
swamp. Tree Sparrow—common among dead grass and vegeta- 
tion in this swamp. Golden-crowned Kinglet—four among the 
white birches in Branch Brook Park; Goldfinch—four flying over 
playfield inn orthern section. A small flock appeared in Noll’s 
Swamp in late afternoon. White-throated Sparrow—three among 
the rose brambles near Clark’s Pond in Branch Brook Park. 

January 17th.—While on the Meadows this afternoon the only 
bird which I found was a Sharp-shinned Hawk. This was located 
near the Pennsylvania Short Line and was devouring the remains 
of a domestic rabbit. 

January 19th.—A Downy Woodpecker was seen about The Haunt . 
all day, especially about an apple tree, on which was nailed sey- 
eral pieces of suet. This bird was very fond of this material, but 
was only seen on this date. 

January 22d.—A Red-headed Woodpecker appeared in The Haunt 
about noon to-day in the orchard and remained for about fifteen 
minutes. 

January 23d.—Red-headed Woodpecker—a pair found in Noll’s 
Swamp. Crows—two found in East Orange near old waterworks. 
Blue Jay—one found with Crows. Song Sparrows—two in open 
field in East Orange. White-throated Sparrow—six at Watsessing 
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Park, East Orange. Tree Sparrow—ten in company with White- 
throats. 

January 28th—A Sparrow Hawk appeared over the house this 
morning flying northward against a strong wind. Its progress 
through the air was materially hindered by the wind and was fully 
ten minutes before it disappeared on the northern horizon. 

January 29th.—Meadowlark—one at Powder Werks in Wayne, 
N. J. This is rather uncommon in this part of the state during 
January and only record I have for this month. Marsh Hawk— 
one in swamp near Pequannock. Crow—one at Pompton Junction. 

February 2d.—Red-headed Woodpecker—one about The Haunt 
throughout the day. 

February 3d.—Six Goldfinches appeared among locusts in The 
Haunt to-day while a heavy snowstorm was in progress. Their 
twittering was heard for over an hour, although they were not 
visible at times owing to the falling snow. 

February 5th.—Sparrow Hawk—two found in Noll’s Swamp and 
two more at Bennett’s. Tree Sparrow—three in Branch Brook 
Park among laurels. Golden-crowned Kinglet—two in company 
with Tree Sparrows in Park. White-throated Sparrow—one in 
Park with Kinglets and Tree Sparrows. 

February 12th.—Crows—four in The Haunt. Junco—two in 
Noll’s Swamp. Downy Woodpecker—one in Noll’s. Blue Jay— 
one in Watsessing Park. Sparrow Hawk—one at Riverside, Pas- 


- tate N. J. 


February 18th.—Visited Pequannock, Great Notch, Pompton 
Plains and Pompton Junction. Found Crows abundant at all 
places visited. Were usually walking about on the ground. Chick- 
adee—common along the canal banks in Pequannock and near the 
Pompton River at Pompton Plains. Marsh Hawk—one at Pompton 
Plains. White-breasted Nuthatch—one in a poplar at Pompton 
Plains. Three Sparrow—ten in open field at Pompton Plains. 


, Mergansers—two along river bank in Pompton Plains. Downy 


Woodpecker—one at Pompton Junction. Pine Siskin—one in com- 
pany with Chickadees at Pompton Plains. 

February 21st, 1911.—White-breasted Nuthatch fount in The 
Haunt at noon among locusts. 

February 23d, 1911.—A Golden-crowned Kinglet appeared in The 
Haunt to-day in company with fifteen or sixteen Chickadees. 

February 26th, 1911.—Crow—one in The Haunt. Sparrow Hawk— 
one in Noll’s Swamp devouring the remains of a freshly killed 
English Sparrow. Junco—one in Noll’s Swamp. In late afternoon 
a small flock of about fifty Crows flew northward over the house. 
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WHY BIRDS ARE SO NAMED. 
BY KATIE M. ROADS. 


“What’s in a name?” Would some of the names of our 
birds suit one as well as another, or, as in other branches of 
science, has there been some significance attached to them or 
some characteristic described by them? 

While some birds rest content with one name, some have such 
marked pecularities as to attract the attention of different per- 
sons and each person has given his own interpretation of these 
by giving a name of his own. This may account for the 124 
different names for the Flicker as compleid by Frank L. Burns, 
in The Wilson Bulletin No. 31. While all birds have not this 
motley array of names, the majority are supplied with several. 

In the following incomplete list it will be observed that the 
names employed involve practically every part of the bird’s 
external anatomy. The color involves the main color of the 
bird as well as the color of the head, the back, the wings, the 
tail, the under parts, the sides, the bili,and even peculiarities in 
markings. The shape and length of tail and bill, peculiarities 
of feet and legs, the place it frequents, the call notes, the song, 
the imitation in either form, color, or notes, and other things, 
including persons and places. While many of these names are 
more or less useful in describing the bird, some of them are 
distinctly misleading or misnomers. 

It will be impossible to collate all names which every bird 
may be or may have been called by, therefore it seems wise to 
limit this paper to the vernacular or English names in gener- 
al use and of recognized standing in ornithological literature. 
The different headings will often be sufficiently descriptive so 
that annotations for each species will be unnecessary. A 
supplementary paper on local names may follow this one if 
such a paper may seem of sufficient interest. 


THE Matn Coror OF Tue Birp. 


WuiteE: Ivory Gull, Snowy Egret, Snow Goose, Snowy 
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Owl, Snow Plover, White Gyrfalcon, White Heron (Great), 
White Ibis, White Pelican, White Wagtail. 

Puree: Glossy Ibis, Purple Finch, Purple Gallinule, Pur- 
ple Martin, Purple Sandpiper. 

Gray: Ashy Titmouse, Ashy Petrel, Cinereous Shearwater, 
Clay-colored Sparrow, Dusky Grouse, Dusky Horned Lark, 
Dusky Kinglet, Dusky Poor-will, Dusky Seaside Sparrow, 
Dusky Warbler, Frosted Poor-will, Glaucus Gull, Gray Fly- 
catcher, Gray Gyrfalcon, Gray Jay, Gray Kingbird, Gray 
Ruffed Grouse, Gray Sage Sparrow, Gray Sea Eagle, Gray 
Titmouse, Gray Owl (Great), Gray Vireo, Gray Warbler 
( Black-throated), Cerulean Warbler, Indigo Bunting, Lazuli 
Pallid Horned Lark, Pallid Wren-tit, Plumbeous Chickadee, 
Plumbeous Gnatcatcher, Plumbeous Vireo, Slate-colored Fox 
Sparrow, Slate-colored Junco. 

Biue: Azure Bluebird, Bluebird, Blue Goose, Blue Gros- 
beak, Blue Heron (Great & Little), Blue Jay, Blue Warbler 
(Black-throated), Cerulean Warbler Indigo Bunting, Lazuli 
Bunting. 

GREEN: Green Heron, Green Jay, Green Sandpiper, Green 
Warbler (Black-throated), Green Woodpecker, Olivaceous 
Flycatcher, Olive Warbler. 

YELLOW: Golden Eagle, Golden Pileolated Warbler, 
Golden Plover, Goldfinch, Lutescent Warbler, Pale Goldfinch, 
Yellow Palm Warbler, Yellow Rail, Yellow Warbler. 

Rep: Flamingo, Red Crossbill, Redstart, Roseate Spoon- 
hill, Roseate Tern, Rosy Finch, Scarlet Ibis, Scarlet Tanager, 
Vermillion Flycatcher. 

Brown: Brown Crane (Little), Brown Creeper, Brown 
Pelican, Brown Thrasher, Bronzed Cowbird, Bronzed Grackle, 
Cinnamon Teal, Ferruginous Pygmy Owl, Ferruginous 
Rough-leg, Fox Sparrow, Fulvous Tree-duck, Ruddy Duck, 
Ruddy Quail-Dove, Ruddy Turnstone, Ruddy Wren-tit, Ruddy 
Horned Lark, Rufous Humingbird, Rusty Song Sparrow, 
Scorched Horned Lark, Umber Bird. 

BLiack: Blackbird, Black Brant, Black Duck, Black Guil- 
lemot, Black Gyrfaleon, Black Oystercatcher, Black Petrel, 
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Black Pigeon Hawk, Black Phoebe, Black Rail, Black Petrel, 
Black Rosy Finch, Black Skimmer, Black Swift, Black Tern, 
Black Turnstone, Black Vulture, Sooty Albatross, Sooty Fox 
Sparrow, Sooty Grouse, Sooty Shearwater, Sooty Song Spar- 
row, Sooty Tern, Velvet Scoter. 

Or GENERAL APPLICATION But Nor Sorip Cotors. 

Two Cotors: Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Violet-green Cormo- 
rant, Violet-green Swallow, Yellow-green Vireo, Black and 
White Warbler. 

Spottep: Dotted Canon Wren, Spotted Crake, Spotted 
Owl, Spotted Petrel, Spotted Sandpiper, Spotted Screech Owl, 
Ocellated Turkey, Scaled Partridge, Scaled Petrel, Scaled 
Pigeon. 

BARRED OR VARIEGATED: Barred Owl, Carbonated War- 
bler, Gilded Flicker, Lucifer Hummingbird, Marbled Godwit, 
Marbled Murrelet, Mottled Duck, Painted Bunting, Painted 
Redstart, Pied Wagtail, Varied Bunting, Varied Thrush. 

Cotor Or Tue Back. 

WuitTE: White-rumped Sandpiper, White-rumped Shrike. 

YeELLow: Yellow-rumped Warbler. 

GREEN: Green-backed Goldfinch, Olive-backed Thrush. 

Rep: Red-backed Junco, Red-backed Sandpiper. 

Brown: Chestnut-backed Bluebird, Chestnut-backed Chic- 
adee, Russet-backed Thrush. 

Brack: Black-backed Gull (Great), Slaty-backed Gull. 

Cotor Or THE BILL. 

WuiteE: Ivory-billed Woodpecker. 

YELLOW: Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Yellow-billed Loon, Yel- 
low-billed Magpie, Yellow-billed Tropic Bird, Yellow-nosed 
Albatross. 

Rep: Red-billed Pigeon, Red-billed Tropic Bird. 

Brack. Black-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Magpie, Pied- 
billed Grebe, Ring-billed Gull. 


Coror Or THE Heap. 
White: Bald Eagle, White-cheeked Goose, White-crested 
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Cormorant, White-crowned Pigeon, White-crowned Sparrow, 
White-eared Hummingbird, White-faced Ibis, White-faced 
Petrel, White-fronted. Dove, White-fronted Goose, White- 
headed Woodpecker, White-naped Nuthatch. 

Gray: Gray-cheeked Thrush, Gray-crowned Rosy Finch, 
Gray-headed Junco. 

BiuE: Blue-eared Jay, Blue-faced Booby, Blue-headed 
Quail-Dove, Blue-headed Vireo. 

YeELLOw: Golden-cheeked Warbler, Golden-crowned King- 
let, Golden-crowned Sparrow, Golden Eagle, Orange-crowned 
Warbler, Yellow-crowned Night Heron, Yellow-headed Black- 
bird. 

Rep: Red-cockaded Woodpecker, Red-faced Cormorant, 
Red-faced Warbler, Red-headed Woodpecker, Red-naped Sap- 
sucker, Redpoll, Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

Brown: Brown-capped Rosy Finch, Brown-headed Nut- 
hatch, Chestnut-collared Longspur, Rufous-crested Duck, 
Rufous-crowned Sparrow. 

Biack: Black-capped Chickadee, Black-capped  Petrel, 
Black-capped Vireo, Black-crested Titmouse, Black-crowned 
Night Heron, Black-headed Goldfinch, Black-headed Grosbeak, 
Black-headed Gull (Laughing), Black-headed Jay, Black-poll 
Warbler, Black-whiskered Vireo 

GENERAL: Bridled Tern, Bridled Titmouse, Hooded War- 
bler, Masked Duck, Pileated Woodpecker, Pileated Warbler, 
Spectacled Eider, Whiskered Auklet. 


Cotor Or THE TAIL, 


WHITE: White-tailed Hawk (Sennett’s), White-tailed 
Kite, White-tailed Ptarmigan, Gray-tailed Cardinal. 

Rep: Copper-tailed Trogan, Red-tailed Hawk, Red-tailed 
Tropic Bird. 

GREEN: Green-tailed Towhee. 

BLAck: Black-tailed Gnatcatcher, Black-tailed Godwit, 
Black-tailed Shearwater. 

GENERAL: Band-tailed Pigeon, Zone-tailed Hawk. 
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CoLtor Or Tue THROAT, CHIN AND NECK. 


Wuite: White-necked Raven, White-throated Sparrow, 
White-throated Swift, White-throated Wren. 

Gray: Ash-throated Flycatcher. 

YELLOW: Yellow-throat, Yellow-throated Vireo, Yellow- 
throated Warbler. 

BLuE: Blue-throat (Siberian Red-spotted), Blue-throated 
Hummingbird. 

Rep: Red-throated Loon, Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 

Brown: Buff-breasted Sandpiper, Chestnut-collared Long- 
spur. 

Brack: Black-chinned Hummingbird, Black-chinned Spear- 
row, Black-necked Stilt, Black-throated Blue-Warbler, Black- 
throated Gray Warbler, Black-throated Green Warbler, Black- 
throated Sparrow, Ring-necked Duck. 

Coton: Or THE UNDERPARTS, 

Wuite: Gray-breasted Martin, White-bellied Brant, 
White-breasted Nuthatch. 

YELLOW: Golden-fronted Woodpecker, Sulphur-bellied Fly- 
catcher, Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
Yellow-breasted Chat. 

GREEN: Olive-sided Flycatcher. 

Rep: Pink-sided Junco, Red-bellied Hawk, Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, Red-breasted Merganser, Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, Red-breasted Sapsucker, Red-throated Loon, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak. 

BLuE: Blue-fronted Jay. 

Brown: Bay-breasted Warbler, Buff-bellied Humming- 
bird, Buff-breasted Flycatcher, Chestnut-bellied Quail, Chest- 
nut-sided Warbler. 

Biack: Black-bellied Plover, Black-bellied Tree-Duck, 
Black-throated Loon, Black-vented Shearwater. 


Cortor Or THE WING. 
WuHite: Glaucus-winged Gull, White-winged Blackbird, 
White-winged Crossbill, White-winged Dove, White-winged 
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Junco, White-winged Scoter, White-winged Tern. 

BLuE: Blue-winged Teal, Blue-winged Warbler. 

GREEN: Green-winged Teal. 

YELLOW: Golden-winged Warbler. 

Rep: Red-shafted Flicker, Red-shouldered Hawk, Red- 
winged Blackbird, Red-winged Thrush. 

Brown: Rufous-winged Sparrow. 

Brack: Black-winged Guillemot. 


Tricolored Blackbird. 


Coton Or THE Feet Anp LEGs. 

Black-footed Albatross, Blue-footed Booby, Pink-footed 
Goose, Pink-footed Shearwater, Red-footed Booby, Red- 
legged Black Duck, Rel-legged Kittiwake, Pink-footed Shear- 
water, Yellow-legs. 

Cotor Or THE Eye.. 

Golden-eve, Red-eyed Cowbird, Red-eyed Vireo, White- 

eyed Towhee, White-eyed Vireo. 
GENERAL CHARACTERS. 
Bitt: Broad-billed Hummingbird, Crosbill, Curve-billed 


" Thrasher, Groove-billed Ani, Gull-billed Tern, Hornbill, 


Large-billed Pewee, Large-billed Puffin, Large-billed Sparrow, 
Large-billed Towhee, Long-billed Curlew, Long-billed Dowit- 
cher, Long-billed Marsh Wren, Puffin, Razor-billed Auk, 
Short-billed Marsh Wren, Slender-billed Fulmar, Slender- 
billed Nuthatch, Slender-billed Sheatwater, Spoonbill (Rose- 
ate), Spoon-bill Sandpiper, Thick-billed Fox Sparrow, Thick- 
billed Parrot, Thick-billed Red-Wing. 

Feet Anp Lecs: Bristle-thighed Curlew, Light-footed 
Rail, Longspur, Long-toed Stint, Rough-legged Hawk, Semi- 
palmated Plover, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Spurred Towhee, 
Stilt Sandpiper, Three-toed Weodpecker. 

HEAD AND NECK: Bufflehead, Crested Auklet, Crested 
Flycatcher, Doubie-crested Conmorart, Eared Grebe, Hooded 
Merganser, Horned Grebe, Horned Lark, Herned Owl 
(Great), Horned Puffin, Long-crested Jay, Long-eared Owl, 
Narrow-fronted Woodpecker, Plumed Quail, Ring-necked 
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Duck, Ruff, Ruffed Grouse, Short-eared Owl, Small-headed 
Warbler, Tufted Puffin, Tufted Titmouse. 

TAIL: Boat-tailed Grackle, Broad-tailed Hummingbird, 
Fork-tailed Flycatcher, Fork-tailed Petrel, Great-tailed 
Grackle, Long-tailed Chat, Long-tailed Jaeger, Pintail, Scis- 
sor-tailed Flycatcher, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Sharp-tailed Spar- 
row, Sharp-tailed Sandpiper, Short-tailed Gull, Short-tailed 
Hawk, Swallow-tailed Gull, Swallow-tailed Kite, Wedge- 
tailed Shearwater. 

Winc: * Broad-winged Hawk, Rough-winged Swallow, 
Waxwing. 

(To Be Concluded.) 


SOME BIRD NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY. 
BY GEORGE HIX,. 


Wood Duck.—This duck is a summer resident of Van Cort- 
landt Park. At least one pair have bred there during the last 
two summers. On July 4th, 1911, a female was seen lead- 
ing a brood of eight. In the fall the nesting birds are prob- 
ably joined by others from elsewhere, as many as nineteen be- 
ing seen in one flock, of which four were adult males. They 
remained until November. 

Northern Phalarope.—Westchester Avenue, for a distance 
of about a quarter of a mile, cuts through a slough which will 
eventually be filled in. On the north side of the avenue there 
is an extensive pond, sometimes quite deep, at others, with ex- 
posed mud-flats, or shallows. On August 26 there was a 
large flock of various shore-birds roaming about the mud-flats 
and wading in the shallows. 'The Phalarope was with these 
birds. Its different behavior drew attention to it immediately 
It was feeding from the surface of the water, and continually 
swinging its body from side to side. It was present all after- 
noon, and during that time seldom flew. 

Bald Eagle—Eagles were present on the Hudson River in 
the usual numbers during the past winter (1910-11). As cold 
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weather set in early and plenty of ice came down the river 
in December, they were first seen during that month. They 
were present until the end of February or beginning of 
March. 

Redpoll.—This species was very abundant in the northern 
part of the city during the past winter (1910-11). They first 
appeared toward the end of December and remained until 
March. They first showed a preference for the sweet-gum 
trees, in which they fed with Siskins and Goldfinches. To- 
ward the end of their stay they were found mostly in white 
birches. As many as 300 were seen in one flock. 

Pine Siskins—On May 17, 1911, a flock of six were 
seen in Central Park. This is the latest they have ever been 
seen in the Park. In fact the Pine Siskin is not often seen 
there at any time. 

Rough-winged Swallow.—This is a summer resident in 
Van Cortlandt Park, but the nesting site has not been discov- 
ered yet. They may nest in some crevices in one of the rail- 
road bridges. They are mostly seen along one branch of the 
railroad. Nine were perched upon a telegraph wire at one 
time, so there were probably two pairs present this past 
summer. 

Migrant Shrike.—A fine adult bird was seen in Centrai 
Park on September 15, 1910. It was perched upon a fence 
surrounding one of the reservoirs, and was eating something 
which was too far gone to distinguish what it was. This is 
the only bird of this species recorded from the Park. 

Cape May Warbler.—This bird is noticeably increasing in 
numbers in this vicinity during migrations. It was almost 
common in Central Park during the fall migration of 1910. 
The writer’s records are as follows: September 3 and 4, 
two immature males (probably same birds on both days); 
September 8, an immature male; September 17, a female; 
September 25, a female; September 29, three immature males 
and a female in one flock. Other observers, reported severa! 
more birds. During the past spring a pair or two spent sev- 
eral days in the Park. One male was an exceedingly hand- 
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some bird. The yellow on the throat and breast was very in- 
tense, almost orange, and the chestnut auricular patch was 
very extensive. 

Palm Warbler.—The western Palm Warbler is occurring 
quite regularly in Central Park during the fall migration. 
On September 22 a flock of three were seen. This past year 
one was seen on September 10. All these birds were typical 
specimens and were spotted at a glance. 

Central Park is the best place for miles a-ound in which 
to study the Warbler migrations. As only two species, the 
Yellow and the Redstart, nest, any other showing up in the 
fall can safely be called migrants. The first individuals ap- 
pear soon after the first of August. The Dlack and White 
and Blue-winged share the honor of being the first species. 
The latter is often common in August, but is very rare in 
spring. Both nest in near surrounding country. As Myrtle 
Warblers never winter in the Park, the first to appear in the 
spring are of course migrants. The ahove illustrations show 
the position of Central Park in regards to Warbler migrations. 

A list of the species that have been recorded may be of 
interest : 

1. Black and White Warbler. 19. Black-throated Green War- 


2. Prothonotary Warbler. bler. 

3. Worm-eating Warbler. 20. Pine Warbler. 

4. Blue-winged Warbler. 21. Palm Warbler. 

5. Brewster’s Warbler, 22. Yellow Palm Warbler. 
6. Golden-winged Warbler. 23. Prairie Warbler. 

7. Nashville Warbler. 24. Ovenbird. 

8. Tennessee Warbler. 25. Water-Thrush. 

9. Parula Warbler. 26. Louisiana Water-Thrush. 
10. Cape May Warbler. 27. Kentucky Warbler. 

11. Yellow Warbler. 28. Connecticut Warbler. 
12. Black-throated Blue Warbler. 29. Mourning Warbler. 

13. Myrtle Warbler. 30. Maryland Yellow-throat. 
14. Magnolia Warbler. 31. Yellow-breasted Chat. 
15. Chestnut-sided Warbler. 32. Hooded Warbler. 

16. Bay-breasted Warbler. 33. Wilson’s Warbler. 

17. Blackpoll Warbler. 34. Canadian Warbler. 

18. Blackburnian Warbler. 35. Redstart. 


Georce E. Hrx. 
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ALLEGED BREEDING OCCURRENCE OF THE LE 
CONTE SPARROW IN ILLINOIS. 


BY P. B. PEABODY. 


An article dealing with the alleged breeding of the Le Conte 
Sparrow, near Chicago, published by G. A. Abbott in the Wil- 
son Bulletin No. 74, is a conspicuous example of the unwis- 
dom of snap-shot identifications. In the first place, the A. O. 
U. Check List of 1910 does not accredit the LeConte Sparrow 
as breeding south of Southern Minnesota; (while even this 
record appears to rest, as believed by some of us who have 
studied birds critically in Southern Minnesota, upon wholly in- 
adequate indentifications.) In the second place, Mr. Abbott 
naively throws a shadow over his own identifications by ad- 
mitting that he “neglects small birds in his zeal to follow and 
study the water fowl.” In the third place, the location where 
Mr. Abbott’s alleged LeConte Sparrows attempted to rear 
their young is, while sharply characteristic of the Henslow 
Sparrow, (as well in Kansas as Ohio), exactly the sort of 
Iccation wherin the LeConte Sparrow never, so far as past 
discoveries go, is known to nest. The site, also, in a “little 
clump of coarse grass” is utterly alicn to the LeConte habit. 
Therefore,.when Mr. Abbott expressly tells us that he “did not 
catch a glimpse of” the male parent which lured him on by its 
ventriloquism while the female flushed at ten feet; and 
dropped, after short flight, into cover, how can he expect the 
critical world of bird students to accredit his find of a “neat 
little nest,” with their five eggs “showing a distinct individual- 
ity,” to a species not known to nest anywhere in the region in 
question? The writer having taken more sets of eggs of the 
IeConte Sparrow than any other ornithologist, living or dead, 
and being intimately and critically familiar with the nesting 
habits and conditions of this exceedingly furtive species, he 
may be pardoned in speaking dogmatically concerning Mr. 
Abbott’s manifestly delicious but palpably futile find. One 
must confess that the nest, as decribed by Mr. Abbott, is strik- 
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ingly le-conte-nest-like. One might say more were that nest 
in hand. As to the eggs, however, one must enter a prompt 
non sequitur, There is no “distinct individuality” about the 
eggs of the LeConte Sparrow. Moreover, I have yet to see 
an egg of this species bearing brighi, or half-bright, colora- 
tions. (Grays, lilacs and dull-browns normally prevail.) And 
the “ashy-grey” ground is not in the least diagnostic; indeed, 
I do not recall ever having seen a set, or an egg, of the Le 
Conte Sparrow having such a ground-color. The writer has 
one set in which the ground color is probably bluish; as, in at 
least a faint degree, are a possible majority of eggs of this 
species. The set above referred-to quite strikingly re- 
sembles certain types of eggs of the Swamp Sparrow; 
save that the blotchings are exceedingly obscure; with an 
effect that might almost be called a marbling. At the anti- 
podes of this set is one which is of a clear, pale blue-green, 
with tiny spots over the entire surface. But neither of these 
sets is typical. The bulk of typical cggs of the LeConte Spar- 
row have, with the decided bluish-white or bluish-grey brown 
tint, a tendency rather to spotting than to either blotching or 
to stippling. Mr. Abbott’s Henslow-Sparrow-find conforms, 
in every detail, (excepting, possibly, in the brighter ground- 
tint of the eggs), to like conditions by me in Kansas. 

When will we all of us learn that there is nothing diagnos- 
tic as a rule, in the matter of mere shapes, with eggs of any 
and all Sparrows? Some of my series of eggs of the LeConte 
Sparrow are fairly subpyriform; many are ovate; and some 
almost oval. But there is no specific shape. The LeConte 
Sparrow never provably nests on upland rolling ground. And 
it never nests in isolated grass-clumps. The locations are uni- 
formly, so far as I have observed, in wet, willow-studded up- 
land meadows; wherein are perfect wildernesses of prone dead 
grass. I never found but one nest in any other sort of cover, 
that one having been ensconsed, (in just such a meadow as I 
have cited), on a slight bog out of which grew a thistle, in the 
midst of living and dead grasses. (This nest had the added 
idicsyncrasy of being at the highest elevation in my experience: 
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about twelve inches, or more.) As Mr. Abbott infers, the 
nest of the LeConte Sparrow is (probably) never on the 
ground. It is immeasurably unfortunate that Mr. Abbott did 
net secure one ~f the parents of the eggs he has decribed, or 
that he did not make minute notes as to the character of the 
call of this fugitive little LeConte Sparrow. If he will kindly 
attempt this, in the pages of the Bulletin, he will possibly be 
doing distributional ornithological science a distinct favor ; 
since, in point of fact, there is no other American sparrow 
whose song note is in any remotest sense like that of 1. /e- 
contei: (which is uttered, with pre-eminent distinctness and 
frequency, at nightfall.) The flight ascribed by Mr. Abbott to 
the parent bird he flushed on his stream-bordering  side-hill 
might mislead careful observers who certainly desire to know 
just how a flushed Le Conte Sparrow flies from her nest. In 
very truth, she flies, sometimes ore way, sometimes another, 
according to her individual temperament. At times a flushed 
mother of this species will fly slowly from her nest. Seldom, 
indeed, will she “dart slowly”: (how could she)? The flight 
of the LeConte, from her nest is usually direct, poised, some- 
times slow; but never “feeble.” Moreover, I never vet made 
the acquaintance of a ]Le Conte Sparrow that would flush from 
the grass nearer than ten feet to her nest. She creeps, mcuse- 
like, from her nest, at the faintest alarm; flushing, then only 
at some distance, exactly as does a bobolink. This is a prac- 
tically invarying fact; (though nobcdy would be readier than 
I to accept statement as to one, two or three instances to the 
contrary. We have yet to Jearn,-many of us,-that there are few 
universal laws governing, intra-specifically, any unit of bird- 
behavior.) For the possible edification of such students of 
sparrow ways as have never had the good fortune to study the 
LeConte and the Nelson Sparrows in their nesting-environ, 
one might add a few items to this paper-of-prote:t. 

Le Conte is a sparrow of the upland meadows; Nelson’s, of 
the lowlands. The nests and the eggs of the two, unlike as are 
the habits, calls and nuptial songs of these two “cousins,” are 
practically identical : especially the nests. The eggs of Nelscn 
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Sparrows that I have seen conform to the paler type of Le 
Conte eggs. The nest sites and placings are precisely the 
same. 

In manner at nest, I am inclined to believe, (from very nar- 
row experience,) that these two sparrows are totally unlike in 
their reactions. In searching for nests of the Le Conte Spar- 
row you make your circuits with your drag-rope; and when a 
bird flushes, you drop the rope quickly, and begin to search 
about five feet back of where you think the bird left the sea-of- 
grass. Find it you surely will —if it be there; which it more 
than likely will be. Per contra, when you hear the harsh 
“crz-z-z-h” of a soaring Nelson Sparrow, you just drop the 
nail-rake with which you have been dragging-up the dead grass 
in your search for that nest of the Yellow Rail; and begin to 
paw grass by the acre. Maybe you will find a nest of Nelson 
Sparrow, sometime; but flush a sitting bird you almost never 
will. Many a bird will leave the grass before your very feet; 
and you will paw grass with renewed ferocity. But you will 
always have just your pawing for your pains. (In other 
words, I am inclined to believe that the Nelson Sparrow always 
leaves her nest before an intruder is anywhere near; and that 
she never leaves the cover until very far away.) Now, will 
Mr. Abbott be complaisant enough to describe for us, in the 
pages of the Wilson Bulletin, the call of his “ventriloquistic” 
little friend; and will he send the nest of his finding to some 
critical student for inspection and verification ? 


A WINTER INVASION OF JASPER COUNTY, IOWA. 
BY J. L. SLOANAKER,' 


Seeing the following paragraph in an early December is- 
sue'of the Newton Journal, I immediately took steps to as- 
certain the correctness of the report, which read as follows: 

PRAIRIF CHICKENS ARE PLENTIFUL ON SKUNK BOTTOM. 

“This year has brought along with its other innumerable 

blessings, a vast number of prairie chickens, such as ‘has not 
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been seen in this vicinity in years. A few years ago large 
quantities of these birds were to be found almost at will in 
this section of the country, but as the community became more 
thickly settled the prairie chickens migrated to the north, 
where the country is more open and where, too, large quanti- 
ties of grain are produced, which is the principal means of 
sustenance of the prairie chicken. 

“ But there has been a drought and poor crops in the north- 
west this year and this may be a possible explanation for the 
presence of so many chickens in this country again this year.’ 

Having just left a hospital and being unable to take the 
cold, six-mile drive to the river bottom, I pressed the tele- 
phone into service, and was soon in touch with several re- 
liable country friends of mine; and I also interviewed Rev. 
L. Bright of this city, who frequently hunts in that locality. 
They all agree that the said territory, that is the south Skunk 
River valley from Metz to Monroe, Jasper County, lowa, was 
literally alive with prairie chickens during the month of De- 
cember; that flocks of 500 arising from the cornfields were a 
common sight, and that old residents agree that the birds 
were more numerous than they had been for the past twenty 
years. Upon the upland premises near this city, small flocks 
are more ‘numerous now than usual at this time of year. 

The “ Journal” is probably right as to the cause of this re- 
markable state of affairs. The Dakotas are the incubators for 
the prairie hen family. Here they breed in the long grass of 
sloughs and swales, and in the tall weeds along fences and | 
roadsides. During harvest they fatten themselves in the broad 
wheatfields. But for the past two seasons the crops have been 
terribly short in the Dakotas, as well as in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. The gleanings are insufficient. This forces the birds 
to migrate towards the south and east, where they naturally 
follow the many rivers that flow southeast across Iowa, stop- 
ping to glean in her many cornfields. So that instead of the 
usual number of flocks which come to us for the winter, we 
have them increased tenfold. 

In the opinion of many the formerly abundant prairie 
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chicken is doomed to early extinction. In the summer of 1902 
it was the most common bird by ‘far in Aurora County, S. D. 
On the trip from Sioux City, Iowa, out through Mitchell to 
Chamberlain, S. D., I estimated that an average of twenty-five 
birds per mile were flushed by the train from the weeds along 
the track. The neighboring fields were alive with them. They 
were eaten by the farmers, both in and out of season. Many 
will testify as to their abundance in those years when the 
great land movement was taking place. The influx of hun- 
gry settlers, together with an occasional bad season, decimated 
their ranks; driven from pillar to post, with no friends, and 
insufficient food,— what else than extinction can be ¢x- 
pected ? 
Among those who hold this view is Mr. F. C. Pellett, cf 


Atlantic, Iowa, who writes me as follows :— 

“A few years ago I saw considerable numbers of them in May 
in North Dakota, but this past summer, during a trip of several 
hundred miles overland in South Dakota, I was much surprised 
at the small number of the birds to be seen. The time was August, 
so that the young birds were mostly fledged and able to fly, and 
the trip extended over Tripp, Todd, Mellette, Stanley, Washbaugh, 
and Bennett Counties. Aside from Tripp and Stanley, the country 
is for the most part open prairie, with sparse settlemert, where 
one would expect to find favorable conditions. Unless ways can 
be devised of rearing these birds in the domestic state the prairie 
hen in my opinion is doomed to early extinction.” 

I hope that others will report their observations through the 
columns of the “Bulletin.” An enforced absence from the 
State during the next few months will prohibit me from learn- 
ing the results of our strange invasion. 


Newton, lowa, Dec. 28, 191T. 
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OUR WINTER PENSIONERS. 


Located in northeastern Iowa on the Mississippi river, with 
tree-covered bluffs all about us, making favorable conditions 
for birds, we have many such friends the year round. Even 
in the winter time, we are favored with those which are or- 
dinarily found in a similar locality. However, this season 
we are especially favored, for, not only have we had the 
Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Nuthatches, Chick- 
adees, Juncoes, etc., but also several that are supposed to go. 
to a milder climate when winter approaches. 

A pair of Red-bellied Woodpeckers are, daily feeding from 
the suet and corn placed on a nearby tree for their use. They 
often carry the kernels of corn and place in some carefully 
selected cache. 

Three Kentucky Cardinals are frequently seen in our vicin- 
ity — one female alighting just outside the window one day 
and within three feet of it. 

We have both seen and heard robins many times this 
winter. 

A Carolina Wren flew into a neighbor’s shed December 2. 
We were able to see it so closely that all the peculiar mark- 
ings were noted, thus making an unquestioned identification. 

Another day, a Winter Wren scolded us in true Jenny 
Wren fashion, from a house top. 

When we consider the unusually cold season —the ther- 
mometer registered 38° below zero twice — it seems remark- 
able that so many birds of milder climate preferences should 
stay with us this year 

We can readily account for the large number of pensioners 
at our board in that the ground is so well covered with snow 
that food is hard to get. They joyfully welcome our well 
filled table. 

McGregor, Towa. Mary E. Hartcn. 
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A MICHIGAN RECORD FOR THE GANNET. 
Sula bassana (Linn.).’ 


BY N. A. WOOD. 


The A O. U. checklist gives the range of the Gannet as 
“Coasts of North Atlantic . . . . occurs off eastern United 
States in migration; casual north to Greenland; accidental in 
Indiana and Ontario.” 

Mr. A. W. Butler has called my attention to his Indiana 
record, which is as follows: “A few months ago I was taken 
to see a bird of this species in the store of Roman Eichstadt, 
Michigan City, Indiana. It was in immature fall plumage as 
determined by the U. S. Biological Survey, to which a photo- 
graph was sent. The bird was killed, according to the owner, 
on Lake Michigan, in November, 1904, about two miles from 
Michigan City.” (Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1906, pp. 149-150.) 

The Ontario records are as follows: Shirleys Bay, Ottawa, 
Ontario, October 14, 1909 (Ejifrig, Ottawa Naturalist, 1910, 
p. 158). Welland, Ontario, several miles from Lake Erie, 
November, 1907 (Fleming, Auk., 1908, p. 486). Hamilton, 
Ontario, “ One found many years ago. Proc. Can. Inst., 1890, 
immature shot at Oshawa, Ontario, in 1862” (Mcliwraith, 
Birds of Ontario, 2nd Ed., p. 56). 

Eaton describes .its occurrence in New York as follows: 
“On rare occasions it wanders to the interior of the State. At 
Canton, N. Y., December 10, 1879, a specimen was captured 
on the Grasse River ;,on Saratoga Lake, November 11, 1880.” 
(Birds of New York, Mem. N. Y. State Museum, 12, p. 169.) 

Up to the present time there have been no records for Mich- 
igan, although Gibbs in his “Annotated List of the Birds of 
Michigan” (Bull. U. S.'Geol. and Geog. Survey of the Ter- 
ritories, Vol. V, 1879, p. 495) says: “ Occasionally taken on 
the Great Lakes.” On October 19, 1911, an immature fe- 
male was collected at Walker Lake in Hamburg Township, 
Livingston County, Mich., by Mr. J. P. Case. Walker Lake 
is small, containing only about forty acres. When first seen 

*From the University of Michigan Museum. 
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the bird was resting ‘on the :water with its head under its 
wing. The specimen was brought to the Museum on October 
20, where it was identified, measured and skinned by the 
writer. It ‘measured ,37 ‘inches in length, wing 19% inches, 
tail 10 inches, extent of wing 72 inches. It was in poor flesh 
and weighed only five pounds, while the average weight as 
given ‘by: Audubon is about seven. On dissection the stomach 
was found to contain a sunfish eight inches in length and in 
nearly perfect condition, so that it was probably caught in 
Walker Lake or near by. The specimen is now in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Museum (No. 42189). 


STATUS OF THE EUROPEAN STARLING IN ESSEX 
COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


BY LOUIS S. KOHLER, 


The European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) which was suc- 
cessfully introduced into this country about 1890, first ap- 
peared in this county during the spring of 1903. The first 
flock of these exotics numbered about fifteen and were upon 
first sight mistaken for a small gathering of Red-winged 
Blackbirds (Agelaius phoeniceus). Their odd gyrations while 
in the air and methods of alighting upon the ground quickly 
corrected this erroneous idea and I immediately began inves- 
tigating more closely and found them to be the species in 
question. About this same number remained in the neighbor- 
hood of a refuse pile on a farm in Bloomfield until the mid- 
dle of July, when they disappeared and were not again seen 
until March 2d, 1904. At this time they came in a flock of 
about two hundred. This collection appeared intermittently 
at numerous places in Newark, East Orange and Bloomfield 
until May 1st, when they broke up into pairs and began seek- 
ing nesting places. The sites were principally in cupolas, on 
station poles of the telephone companies and in deserted wood- 


pecker nest holes. 
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In 1905 they had increased to large numbers and were 
present in many places throughout ‘the county. Up to this 
time they appeared very timid and kept well away from man- 
kind and his habitations. I found four nests this year in nest 
holes of the woodpeckers, one under the cornice of the Bloom- 
field High School and about a dozen at various telephone sta- 
tion poles in and about Newark. 

In 1906 and 1907 they had increased to surprisingly large 
numbers, and detached flocks were present throughout the 
year, especially about the garbage dumps. It has been my 
experience that these birds run the gulls a close second for 
honors as scavengers, and a sure place to always find them is 
near one of these garbage disposals. 

In 1908 and 1909 they had further increased and began 
establishing permanent residence in bird boxes, nest holes, 
hollow trees, and .on cornices and other accessible places on 
public buildings, and remained in the vicinity after once tak- 
ing possession. In 1909 T first found them engaged in con- 
flicts with Sialia sialis and Colaptes a. luteus, and this year 
four newly completed nests of the Flicker and three of the 
Bluebird were taken possession of by these interlopers. 

Within ten feet of .my study window these is located a 
nesting box which my father placed there twenty years ago 
for the wrens and ,bluebirds. This, however, was never oc- 
cupied by any of our domestic birds, but was seized by the 
English ‘Sparrows and held by them until 1908, when a pair 
of Starlings appeared and drove them away. The Star- 
lings reared two broods during 1908, one in 1909 and two 
this year in this box. The birds have permanently estab- 
lished themselves and are about the box daily, only leaving 
when away feeding. 

Articles have appeared in a number of our bird magazines 
for and against these birds and it is my opinion that at pres- 
ent their introduction has not reached a degree upon which 
may be based ‘a conclusion as to whether they are beneficial 
or otherwise, but, from,my own experience with these birds 
about my home, I am almost convinced that the time is not 
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far off when they will hecome as obnoxious as the omnipresent 
Passer domesticus is to us now. 

They have several characteristics which in themselves are 
very admirable. Prominent among these are their usefulness 
as disposers of refuse and their pugnacity towards the exotic 
sparrows. On the other hand, they roost in the shade trees 
over the sidewalks, under cornices of buildings, and in many 
places which are detrimental to pedestrians’ clothing and to 
the outward appearance of our buildings caused ;by the un- 
sightly marks due to their excretions. In line with the above, 
they give voice to a monotonous wheezing call which lasts 
from sunrise to sunset and is very tiresome even to the most 
confirmed bird, lover, not considering the ,enfore2d unsophis- 
ticated listener who will be only too apt to condemn them for 
this alone. 

The next decade will, however, settle all controversies re- 
garding these birds and positively prove their value to us. 
It is sincerely hoped that at the end of this period the balance 
will be “on the credit side of their account” as, aside from 
the above not over serious objections, they are a magnificent 
bird and one which the community at large may be proud to 
have in their midst. 
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Editorial 


In Bulletin No. 57, page 110, there begins a list of “The Birds 
of Cleveland and Vicinity,’ unaccompanied by the author's name. 
Prof. Wells W. Cooke has called my attention to the fact that 
the author of this paper was Mr. L. M. Davies. With sincere 
apologies for the long delay in correcting this serious omission, 
the correction is here presented, 


We are pleased to note that Mr. Frank S. Daggatt, who has 
returned to California after a residence in Chicago for several 
years, has recently been made Director of the Museum of History, 
Science and Art. Los Angeles. The establishment of this Museum 
has been brought about largely through the efforts of the members 
of the Cooper Ornithological Club, especially Mr. Howard Robert- 
son. That Mr. Daggatt will make of the Museum an institution 
of the greatest value to that region those who know him will be 
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certain. We congratulate him upon his selection for this import- 
ant position. Mr. Daggatt’s new address is 2833 Menlo Avenue, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


4). 


We note with genuine regret the discontinuance of publication 
of “‘The Journal of the Maine Ornithological Society.” It speaks 
volumes for the vitality of that organization that it has been able 
to maintain a Journal of such high standard for thirteen vears. 
It is a pleasure to know that the discontinuance of its official or- 
gan does not mean the disintegration of the organization. We 
congratulate the members of the Maine Ornithological Society on 
the splendid record which they have made, and wish them many 
more years of efficient work. 


4). 


Whether or not the past severe winter has caused the death of 
many birds which spend the winter in the United States, particu- 
larly those which winter from Kentucky to the Gulf, will be made 
evident as migrations progress. It will therefore be more than 
usually interesting to study the migrations this spring season. 
The writer is fortunate in having a class of a dozen capable ad- 
vanced students who will work on the migrations in the vicinity 
of Oberlin, having in mind particularly the relative abundance of 
each species as compared with former migration seasons. It is 
expected that fairly accurate work along this line can be done. 
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Calls for Bulletins Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 24, which have long 
been out of print, are so insistent that the advisibility of making 
accurate reprints of them again arises. Nos. 4 and 5 are both 
special numbers, and constitute Volume II of the New Series. 
The estimated cost of reprinting these two numbers would make 
it necessary to charge a dollar for the two numbers. Nos, 6, 7 


and 8 are the first three numbers of Vol. III, New Series. These 
three, with No. 24, would need to cost a dollar. Thus the six 


numbers in reprint would need to cost two dollars. Ordered sep- 
arately No. 4 would be 40 cents; No. 5, 70 cents; Nos. 6, 7, 8 
and 24, 25 cents each. If enough advance orders are received to 


warrant it the reprints will be ordered. 
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The winter which is just passing in northern Obio has been the 
most severe winter in a quarter of a century or more, yet the win- 
ter bird life has been unusual in the number of birds present, 
among which our Robin has been the most conspicuous. Crows 
have also been’ much more than usually common. In the Cadiz 
Republican there have been reports of great numbers of Robins 
all the winter. From Steubenville comes the report that during 
the most severe weather, when snow covered the ground, many 
Robins died of starvation. From many parts of the state, both 
east and west, reports have come in of great numbers of Robins 
all winter. The cause of this unusual occurrence seems hard 
to understand, particularly when it is remembered that the win- 
ter weather began in November with unseasonably cold weather 
and snow. The food supply seems to have been only normal. Un- 
usual occurrences of this sort on the part of many species of 
birds needs investigation before we have any right to assume that 
it is capricious rather than governed by well defined natural 


factors. 


General Notes 


FLORIDA CAERULEA AGAIN TAKEN IN OHIO. 


Since my.last record of this bird in Ohio, July, 1902, in the 
Auk (Oct, 1902), nothing has been reported of the reoccurrence 
of this species in this state. On July 16, 1909, a young male in 
the white plumage was shot at the Loramie Reservoir and sent to 
me in the afternoon. The intense heat and the somewhat mangled 
condition of the bird had caused a good:deal of trouble in pre- 
paring the skin, and it was only after long and careful work that 
I succeeded in saving it. it being now No. 784 of my collection. It 
gives me pleasure to re-record this bird in the State, and also to 
give the first record for it from middle western Ohio. 

W. F. HENNINGER. 


BOBWHITE (Colinus virginianus virginianus). 


A gratifying increase in the numbers of the Bobwhite in past 
years was largely due. no doubt, to the protection the law afforded 
them: also hecause the neighboring farmers have better business 
than that of hunting birds. Some idea of the commonness the Bob- 
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white had attained in the summer of 1908 in this locality may be 
formed from the fact, that on every day in July, and on all but 
five in August the cocks frequently were heard calling, often three 
or four of them at the same time. Upon the advance of winter 
some coveys came close about the farm-house, in one case the Bob- 
whites ate with the chickens and roosted at night under evergreen 
trees nearby; in another place they fed with the pigs in the barn- 
yard. In that winter and the following one, heavy snow-falls 
were blown into deep drifts that sealed the fate of many a Bob- 
white; even the semi-domesticated ones disappeared. So wide- 
spread was their destruction that in the whole year of 1910. I 
only once saw and heard a Bobwhite. The same thing was true 
of the vear 1911. Rarely a few of the species have been reported 
by others. The birds were not hunted by gunners. It is possible 
that some disease was responsible for a portion of the deaths. but 
there has been no evidence that such was the case. 
National, Towra. ALTHEA ,R. SHERMAN. 


ROBIN (Planesticus migratorius migratorius). 


Among the anomalies in bird history during the past winter has 
been the large number of Robins that have tarried in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley in spite of the unprecedented length and sever- 
itv of the cold season. In northern Towa the first six weeks of 
1912 gave us twenty-six mornings of zero weather. or far below 
the zero mark. The mercury on two mornings fell to 30 and 36 
degrees helow zero, and on two others to 24 and 25 below, the 
average for the twenty-six mornings heing 13 below. In the first 
sixteen davs of January only once did the temperature rise above 
zero. This rigor of climate would seem sufficient to drive the 
Robins southward. but such was not the case. On December 28, 
with the mercury at 10 degrees below zero, a flock of two dozen 
or more were seen by the mail-carrier on Route No. 2 out of Me- 
Gregor, Towa, and on rumerous days since then one or two of the 
species have heen reportd from different placs in northern Towa 
and south-western Wisconsin; while from a point but forty miles 
south of St. Paul in Northfield, Minnesota, a friend says she has 
had a Robin boarder all winter. 

Somewhat similar has been the case of the Goldfinch, a species 
that very rarely is seen here in the winter. Tree Sparrows and 
Juncos have remained in sOme numbers with us. whereas they 
usually move farther south during the coldest months of winter. 
The unparalleled abundance, of the ragweed crop last summer pro- 
vided food everywhere for these seed-eaters. On the other hand 
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few of the northern visitors have been seen: Red-polls but two or 
three times, and two flocks of Bohemian Waxwings. 
National, Jowa. ALTHEA R. SHERMAN. 


BIRD NOTES FROM SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY. 


December 14th, 1910—A song sparrow at my window, on the 
breakfast-shelf. First visitor of this name ever observed at this 
date. 

December 15th—A hermit thrush feeding under my window. 
Certainly a strange winter visitor. 

December 18th—For three days an oven-bird has been back and 
forth by my window. Cold intense. 

December 24th—The hermit thrush under my window again today. 

January 31st—Several little brown creepers; first seen this year. 

February i1st—A phebe bird calling. 

February 2nd—Two pheebe birds on the trumpet vine. Sleet 
is over everything; cold intense; the sound of the bird-voices is 
pathetic. 

February 13th—A song sparrow on woodbine. Mr. W. DeWitt 
Miller reports evening grosbeaks at Plainfield, N, J. 

February 25th—A _ robin. 

February 27th—Song birds everywhere today. “Peter, Peter, 
Peter: sounds from the trees, and song sparrows are filling the 
air with songs. 

January 30th, 1912—Thermometer registers sixteen below zero, 
but pheehe is forcibly telling his name. 

February 10th—Early morning; thermometer at ten below: phebe 
telling that he is there. 

February 19th—Miss C. B. Thompson, of L. H. Nature League, 
Asbury Park, N. J.. reports a song sparrow, a white-throated spar- 
row. and a flock of red-polls and goldfinches seen during the re- 
cent cold days. 

Summit, New Jersey. GEORGIANNA KLINGLE TIOLMES. 


EGRETS ,AT HURON, OHIO. 


On July 5, 1911, at 6:30 a. m., I was called to the telephone and 
informed that there was a white crane at the mouth of Old Woman 
Creek, three miles east of Huron, where the creek empties into 
Lake Erie. I caught the car and arrived there at 7 a. m., finding 
the bird standing at the edge of ,the marsh, knee deep in the wa- 
ter. It would walk around, at times darting its head beneath the 
surface as if feeding. From the pure light straw-yellow bill and 
black legs, I decided that it was an egret (Herodias eqretta). It 
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seemed quite unafraid, as wagons and automobiles passed it within 
two hundred feet without scaring it. I was able to walk within 
one hundred and fifty feet of it and examine it thoroughly through 
my glasses. It was of pure white plumage, without plumes or tufts 
of any kind, quite slim and sleek in appearance, and somewhat 
smaller than the great blue heron. After watching it as long as 
I wished, I scared it up and it, flew away in a westerly course 
along the lake. 

During the middle and the latter, part of July I had reports 
from several parties of a palr of white cranes up the Huron 
River. They were eaid sometimes to be alone and sometimes with 
great blue herons. I made several trips up trying to catch sight 
of them. but it was not until the afternoon of July 30 that I found 
them. While coming back from a trip up the river in a launch, 
two egrets flew by the boat and lit in a tree overhanging the river. 
They wdre similar to the one I thad seen on July 5, but IT was 
unable to approach as closely as before. After watching the boat 
for a short time they winged their way further up the river. This 
was the last seen or heard from them. 

The only previous record in late years that I have been able 
to find for Ohio is the. mention in Dawson’s Birds of Ohio of one 
seen near Cincinnati in August, 1902. W. W. Cook, in his article, 
“Distribution of the American Egrets,” issued in September of 
this year, also mentions the 1902 occurrence as being the only re- 
cent one. 

Huron, Ohio, *H. G. Morse. 


NOTES FROM HURON, OHIO. 


On October 15, about 11 a. m., I observed a flock of S82 crows 
coming in toward the beach from the north. They reached the 
beach about one and one-half miles west of town and, after pro- 
ceeding inland about half a mile, lit. They were flying about 200 
feet high and when first seen were about half a mile out over 
the lake and coming from ,the direction of Point Pelee. The day 
was foggy early. then clearing,. with little or no wind. 

The eagles did not nest in the nest west of Rye Beach this 
year. 

Green-winged teal were observed on March 19, one pair in Mud 
Brook; March 24, two males one mile up Huron River. and April 
6, one male and two females in marsh on the Huron River. 

One Golden-eye young male taken March, 30 up the river. 

Swamp sparrows were seen and heard singing from April 8 to 
August 2, then none were seen until September 20, and from then 
until October 29, but not singing. 
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Blue-winged warbler—One seen May 6, about a half mile east 
of Rye Beach, in trees near the lake. 

On August 21, when I reached the beach about a ‘thalf mile west 
of town at 5:30 a. m., there was a flight of swallows passing east 
along the beach and extending in width from half a mile out over 
lake to a few rods inland. Most of them were flying low. Differ- 
ent counts showed that about 9000 passed from the time I reached 
there at 5:30 until the flight abruptly ended at 6:15. ‘They were 
chiefly bank, with a scattering of barn swallows. 

Dickcissel—From two to six individuals were seen at nearly 
every large pasture or hay field in any direction from town. The 
last singing was heard on July 16, and the last birds seen were 
on August 16. 

In addition to the egret seen at Old Woman Creek, four miles 
east of here, there were two more, or the same one, with a com- 
panion, seen up the Huron River on July 30. They were up there 
for about two weeks, sometimes with great blue herons, but more 
frequently alone. The briglit yellow bill, pure white plumage and 
black, not dusky legs, make me think that they were of this 
species, 

One curley. Hudsonian or long-billed, was seen on August 3 on 
the beach one mile west of town. 

A flight of night hawks was seen on September 1. There were 
about twenty individuals circling about town. I had reports of a 
large number around beach and over the lake west of town. A 
few were seen for several days thereafter. ‘ 

A flock of Cape May warblers was observed around our house in 
town from September 10 to Septemhef 19. and also one or two 
were seen on several occasions in other places, 

One red-poll male was seen November 19 one and one-half miles 
west of Huron on brush heap against lake bank. 

H. G. Morse. 


Notes from Sioux Falls, South Dakota (Spring of 1911). On 
May 14th I had the good fortune to find a Stilt Sandpiper (Micro- 
palama himantopus) in a slough about eight miles south-west of 
Sioux Falls. 

June 1ith was given over to an all-day bird study. The start 
was at 7 a. m. and the close 8 p. m. The study included woods along 
Big Sioux River and Skunk Creek, fields, prairies, meadows and 
a couple of small, nearly dried up sloughs. The sky was over- 
cast most of the time, and an awful wind from the north-west was 
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blowing steady all day long. The birds which were common in 
and around the sloughs were Black Tern, Blue-winged Teal, Shov- 
eller, Lesser Scaup Duck, Bittern, Green Heron, Wilson's Phala- 
rope, Pectoral Sandpiper, Killdeer, and less numerous here also 
were Mallard, 3 seen, Coot, 2 or 3, Lesser Yellow-legs, 2, Baird’s 
Sandpiper. 1, along the streams Hlooded Merganser 14 seen on 
the river, Green Heron, common along Skunk Creek, Spotted Sand- 
piper common along the river, Black-crowned Night Heron, com- 
mon. Upland Plover was common on the prairies, only 2 Bob- 
whites and 2 Prairie Chickens. Mourning Dove was common, one 
Marsh Hawk, Yellow-billed Cuckoo common, Black-billed Cuckoo 
not so common, Belted Kingfisher. one each of Hairy and Downy 
Woodpecker, Flicker common, Chimney Swift common in the city. 
Kingbird and Arkansas Kingbird both common. one Traill’s Fly- 
eatcher, a few Prairie Horned Larks and Blue Jays. Bobolinks 
and Cowbirds common on the prairies, Yellow-headed Blackbird 
very common around the sloughs, Red-winged Blackbird, western 
Meadowlark and Bronzed Grackle common, one Baltimore Oriole, 
very few Grasshopper Sparrows. Song Sparrow and Dickcissel 
common, Field Sparrow and Towhee heard, Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak common, one Lark Bunting. Purple Martin common in the 
city. Barn and Bank Swallows common, and Rough-winged Swal- 
low fairly common along the river, White-rumped Shrike fairly 
common, Red-eyed and Warbling Vireos heard. Yellow Warbler 
and Western Yellow-throat common, Catbird very common, Brown 
Thresher and Western House Wren common, one Chickadee, Wood 
and Wilson’s Thrush heard, Robin and Bluebird common, 
ADRIAN LARSON. 


THE EVENING GROSBEAK AT CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. 


On February 26, 1911, I saw one pair feeding under the pines, 
with the juncos and tree sparrows, 

After watching them for some time. they fiew into the trees. 
and I did not again see them, until April 8. . 

They evidently were there all the time, but I was not yet familiar 
enough with the call note and rattling cry to follow them up. After 
the 8th they could be found at any time. always very close to- 
gether, until April 30, when the female disappeared, the male re- 
maining until May 3. but he no longer called and was perfectly 
silent and moody. 

I feared the cats had taken the female, and would like to know 
if. in the flock of six, which you record from Oberlin, the females 
disappeared first. 
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I am certain there was only one pair and they were always 
found within two or three hundred feet of the spot where first 


seen, and allowed close observation. 
Cambridge, Ohio. Mrs. Rosert T. Scott. 


PLATFORMS TO BIRD-HOUSES. 


Many writers on nature study topics have told us that in mak- 
ing a house for birds no platform should be put on under the en- 
trance, as a house with no platform will not be molested by 
English Sparrows. 

Such a statement is wholly unwarranted by the facts. The 
writer hereof has had upwards of a dozen bird-houses for several 
years past. some with and some without platforms and close ob- 
servation leads him to conclude that a sparrow shows no prefer- 
ence on account of a platform—that he will enter one with no 
platform just as freely as though it had one, 

I prefer a house with a platform of liberal size, attached an 
inch or two helow the entrance, as it is a great convenience for 
young birds to go out and in before they are old enough to leave 
the nest. Then, too, it enables both parents to sit on their door- 
step at one time, and thus better enjoy their thhome. 

A house for aiwren should never be without a platform, as in 
earrving in sticks for the nest foundation the bird nearly always 
finds it necessary to lay each stick down and get hold of it closer 
to the end in order to get it through the door, and for this a plat- 
form of liberal size is needed. 

Such conveniences are enjoyed by birds as much as by people. 
The better they are pleased with the quarters we provide the 
more apt they are to return to the same premises the next spring. 

North East, Pa., Nov, 16, 1911. LBC 


January 25, 1912. 

Epiror, WItson BULLETIN :—Another spring season is approach- 
ing with its opportunities for bird study. Photography has _ be- 
come a very important adjunct to the equipment of the field orni- 
thologist. The writer does not believe it is necessary, or wise, 
to indiscriminately encourage the amateur to enter the field of 
bird-photography, but it is desirable that those who do attempt it 
shall be provided with the conveniences which will increase the 
probability of success. 

Most of the apparatus needed for this work is now on the mar- 
ket, but, so far as the writer can learn, a satisfactory camera 
stand has not been put out. The worker has been compelled to 
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devise and manufacture his own, and some of them have been 
described in the ornithological literature. Such a stand must be 
light and attachable to a strong tripod or other support; it must 
be adjustable, so that the camera may be placed at any angle and 
held rigid. 

At least two such stands have been described within the last 
year. Both have been designed for botanical work, but would serve 
the ornithologist equally well. In Knowledge, for October, 1911, 
Mr. Somerville Hastings describes and illustrates one, a “tilting 
table,” as he calls it. In the Botanical Gazette, for March, 1911, 
Mr. Harry B. Shaw describes and illustrates another one along 
similar’ lines. 

Shaw’s apparatus, however, permits a much wider range of ad- 
justment, and is longer and much better adapted for a long-focus 
camera. As an adjustable stand it is far ahead of anything so 
far offered by the large manufacturers of photographic apparatus. 
These stands can be secured, built to order, from Mr. Frederick 
Carl, an expert model-maker (address, 623 TT. Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) at a cost of from $12 to $15. The writer obtained 
one toward the end of last season, and, although it was too late 
to put it to much use, it is: thoroughly satisfactory in its mechanism. 

T. C. STEPHENS. 


Publications Reviewed 


Birds of Arkansas. By Arthur Hi. Howell. Bull. No. 28. Bio- 
logical Survey. 1911. 100 pp.: 1 map, 6 plates, 4 text cuts. 

This is a very welcome addition to faunal literature from a re- 
gion which has been little known. In the words of Mr. Henshaw, 
Chief of the Biological Survey, “This report fills an important gap 
in our knowledge of the avifauna of the Mississippi Valley.” Fol- 
lowing a general survey of the state, with its “Physical Fea- 
tures” and “Life Zones,” a general discussion of the “ Economic 
Value of Birds,” the “Game Resources and Legislation,” “Sources 
of Information,” and a statement of the “Number of Species” act- 
ually recorded, which is 255, and a statement that probably 300 
species and subspecies occur, the “List of Species” is; given. 
Under this heading some 85 species are given in parenthesis, 
which should certainly be found in the state, but which the lim- 
ited number of observers has not made it possible to record. The 
most notable contribution to the ornithology of the state in recent 
years has been made by Mrs. L. M. Stephenson, of Helena. Mr. 
Howell made an extended survey of the state from April 28 
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to July, 1910. It seems to us unfortunate that the A. O. U. no- 
menclature should not have been consistently followed. Fortunately 
there is no doubt about what form is meant in any case because 
both the vernacular and scientific names are employed. For in- 
stance, while one might be in doubt about the form intended by 
the use of Junco hyemalis the doubt is at once dispelled when we 
read “ Slate-colored Junco,” the vernacular name being as dis- 
tinctive as the repetition of the hyemalis in the scientific name. 
The report is most timely and welcome. L. J. 


A Biologica) Survey of the Sand Dune Region on the South 
Shore of Saginaw Bay, Michigan, Prepared under the direction 


of Alexander G. Ruthven, Chief Field Naturalist, Michigan Geo- 
logical and Biological Survey. Publication 4, Biological Series 2. 
1911. 347 pp., 1 map; XIX plates. 

The part of this report relating to the birds was prepared by 
Norman A. Wood and Frederick Gaige. The time spent in the re- 
gion covered was from June 13 to August 27, 1908. “It may be 
seen from this itinery that three distinct localities were studied: 
the sand region between Sand Point and Hat Point, Stony Island, 
and the clay country at Rush Lake. In the sand region the habi- 
tat conditions are dominated by the sandy soil. The ridges are 
covered with open growths of jack pine and the swamps with 
dense growth of maple, cedar, ete., or with grasses and sedges. 
The clay country at Rush Lake, on the other hand, is largely 
taken up with open fields.” The listed species are 128 in number, 
the most of them with copious and interesting annotations. 83 
are given as breeding in the region, with four additional species 
as doubtful breeders. 

The statement is made that migrants began to appear about Au- 
gust 1. This seems strange when we remember that at Point Pe- 
lee, Pelee Island, and Cedar: Point, the migrations were well ad- 
vanced by that time, the first migrating Shore Birds having been 
recorded as early as the first of July. The later beginning here 
on the east side of Saginaw Bay may probably be accounted for 
by a large body of water to the north and east and the rather 
isolated position of this land mass. 

These detailed studies which the University of Michigan is un- 
dertaking are welcome additions to our knowledge of living 
forms. L. J. 


‘The Home-life of the Osprey, Photographed and Described 
by Clinton G. Abbott, B.A., Associate of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, with some Photographs by Howard H. Cleaves, As- 
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sociate of the American Ornithologists’ Union. With Thirty-two 
Mounted Plates. London. Weatherby & Co., 326 High Holborn 
W. C. 1911. Small 4to. 54 pp. 32 plates. For sale by Brentano 
and by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 

The studies upon which this volume are based were largely 
conducted on Gardiner’s Island, where this regal bird is not only 
a familiar object but unwary as well. The value of the studies 
is greatly enhanced by the admirable half-tone prints accompany- 
ing. and their manner of arrangement. Studies of this sort are 
needed for practically all of our birds. We welcome it as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of one of our most interesting birds of 
prey. 


University of California Publications in Zodlogy. There are be- 
fore us and unacknowledged a number of contributions to ornitho- 
logical literature which have been issued under this caption. They 
are here presented in the order of their publication. 

Vol. 5. No. 5. pp. 275-281. 1 text-figure. December 31, 1909. <A 
New Cowbird of the Genus Molothrus with a note on the probable 
genetic relationships of the North American forms. By Joseph 
Grinnell. The new form is described as Molothrus ater artemisiae, 
Nevada Cowbird. The range is given as practically coincident 
with the range of the sage-brush (Artemisia tridentata)—* Up- 
per Sonoran and Transition zones of the Great Basin region of 
the western United States.” 

Vol. 5, Nos. 8. 9 and 10. pp. 207-820. PL 20.) February 21, 1910. 
Two Heretofore Unnamed Wrens of the Genus Thryomanes. By 
Josep Grinnell. The new forms being described as Thryomanes 
bewicki mariensis, Nicasion Wren. whose range is “The humid 
coast belt north of the Golden Gate and San Francisco Bay, in 
Madin and Sonoma Counties”; and Thryomanes bewicki catalinae, 
Catalina Island Wren, cf Santa Catalina Island. 

The Savannah Sparvow of the Great Basis. By Joseph Grin- 
nell. This is described as a new species under the name [Tasser- 
culus sandwichensis nevadensis, Nevada Savana Sparrow. 

The third number is concerned with “A Second Record of the 
Spotted Bat (Euderma maculatum) for California”; also by Jo- 
seph Grinnell. : 

Vol. 5, Nos. 11 and 12, pp. 321-428, Pls. 31-84, 9 text figs. March 
1910, 

Mammals of the 1908 Alexander Alaska Expedition, with descrip- 
tions of the localities visited and notes on the flora of the Prince 
William Sound Region. By Edmund Teller. 
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Birds of the 1908 Alexander Alaska Expedition, with a note on 
the avifaunal relationships of the Prince William Sound District. 
By Joseph Grinnell. The Prince William Sound Region is the 
scene of the studies upon which this paper is based. Included 
among the 89 forms listed as having been found are six new sub- 
species as follows: Canachites canadensis atratus, Valdez Spruce 
Grouse; Lagopus rupestris kelloggae, Montague Rock Ptarmigan ; 
Ceryl alecyon caurina, Northwestern Belted Kingfisher, Dryobates 
pubescens glacialis, Valdez Downy Woodpecker; Passerella iliaca 
sinuosa, Valdez Fox Sparrow; Penthestes rufescens vivax, Valdez 
Chestnut-sided Chickadee. Copious notes accompany the descrip- 
tions of the new sub-species and the mention of each other spe- 
cies. The paper closes with a discussion of the “ Composition of 


the Prince William Sound Avafauna, Discussion of Its Origin,” 


and of “Melanism in the Endemic Species.” 

Vol. 6. No. 13, pp. 285-312. December 28, 1910. Significance of 
White Markings in the Birds of the Order Passeriformes. By 
Uenry Chester Tracy. This paper was reviewed on page 137 of 
Vol. XXIII, The Wilson Bulletin. 

Vol, 7, No. 3, pp. 173-177. February 18, 1911. An apparent Hy- 
brid in the Genus Dendroica. By Walter P. Taylor. The probably 
hybird discribed here is between Dendroica coronata and D. audu- 
boni. 

Vol. 7, No. 4, pp. 179-195. February 18, 1911. The Linnet of the 
Hawaiian Islands; A Problem in Speciation. By Joseph Grinnell. 
The case here discussed is one of the reduction of the intensity 
of color from crimson through orange to yellow, due, the author 
concluded, to a change in habitat and to insularity, the insularity 
doubtless resulting in inbreeding and consequent “deficiency in 
capacity ” to produce the more intense color. 

Vol, 7, No. 5. pp. 197, 199. February 18, 1911. The Modesto 
Song Sparrow. By Joseph Grinnell. Melospiza melodia mailliardi. 
A new subspecies described. 

Vol. 7, No. 8, pp. 309-311. August 24, 1911. Description of a 
New Spotted Towhee from the Great Basin. By Joseph Grinnell. 
Pipilo maculatus curtatus, Nevada Towhee. Another new sub- 
species described. 

Val. 7, No. 9 pp. 313-318. Description of a New Hairy Wood 
pecker from South-eastern Alaska. By H. S. Swarth. Dryobates 
villosus sitkensis, Sitka Hairy Woodpecker. Range: South-eastern 
Alaska. 

Vol. 7, No, 10, pp. 319, 486, pls. 7-12. February 14, 1912. Field 
Notes on Amphibians, Reptiles and Birds of Northern Humboldt 
County, Nevada. Py Walter P. Taylor. Four Amphibians, eleven 
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Reptiles and 103 Birds are here recorded, many of them accom- 
panied with copious annotations. We notice with some surprise 
that the word America preceeds Coot, Barn Swallaw and also 
Magnie. In the last case it seems more defensible in order to 
distinguish it from the Yellow-billed Magpie. We also note the 
use of the word Eastern in reference to Tyrannus tyrannus, 
which seems to us entirely proper when Tyrannus verticalis is 
called Western Kingbird. 

Vol. 10, No. 1, pp. 1-124, pls. 1-14. February 13, 1912. Report on 
collection of Birds and Mammals from Vancouver Island. By 
Harry S. Swarth. The collection was made by the author with 
the assistance of Mr. E. Despard. The collecting begin on April 
24 and closed on September 28. 111 birds and 20 mammals are 
here recorded, accompanied by interesting and valuable annota- 
tions. Mr. Swarth is an adept at making collections and carry- 
ing away facts relating to the lives of animals. 

This series of papers from the Zoélogical department of the Uni- 
versity of California indicates in an incomplete and feeble way 
what it is doing toward securing an accurate picture of the ani- 
mal life of that incomparable coast region. If every state univer- 
sity was as wide awake to its possibilities in the same line of 
work the time would not be long until we would have at hand 
the preliminary surveys of the animals of the whole nation as a 
basis for the more intensive studies which we may see just 
ahead. 


SMITHSONIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. Volume 56. 
No. 25. Descriptions of Seven New African Grass-Warblers of 
the Genus Cisticola. By Edgar A. Mearns, Associate in Zoélogy, U. 
S. National Museum. “This paper is the fifteenth dealing with the 
results of the Smithsonian African Expedition, under the direction 
of Col. Theodore Roosevelt.” The paper is concerned only with 
descriptions of the new forms, two of which are full species. 

No. 27. A New Kingfisher from Panama. By E. A. Goldman. 
This new form is appropriately named Ceryle americana isthmica, 
since the type is from Rio Indio (near Gatun), Canal Zone, Panama. 

No. 28. Description of a New Species of Sun-bird, Helionympha 
raineyi, from British East Africa. By Edgar A, Mearns. . 

No. 30. A New Subspecies of Ptarmigan from the Aleutian 
Islands. By A. C. Bent. This is described as Lagopus rupestris 
sanfordi, Tanaga Ptarmigan collected at Tanaga Island, Alaska 
during Mr. Bent’s 1911 expedition to the Aleutian Islands. 

No. 32. Notes On Birds Observed During a Brief Visit to the 
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Aleutian Islands, and Behring Sea in 1911. By A. C. Bent. “We 
sailed from Seattle on May 19, and took the inside passage north 
to Ketchikan, where we remained a few days to take on some 
spar buoys, and from there we sailed out through Dixon Entrance 
and nearly west across the Pacific Ocean to Unimak Pass. We 
entered the Pass on June 4, anchored for the night at Akun Island 
and reached Unalaska on June 5. After discharging our cargo and 
coaling, we started on the western trip and among the Aleutian 
Islands on June 10, with orders for the Tahoma to return to 
Unalaska on July 1. This gave us less than three weeks in which 
to explore over eight hundred miles of difficult islands, an undertaking 
for which three months would have been hardly time enough. We 
cruised the whole length of the chain, however, and landd on Stka 
Kiska, Attu, Tanaga, and Adak Islands, besides visiting the western 
end of Unalaska Island, landing at Chernofski.” The “ Birds Noted 
in the Aleutian Islands in June, 1911,” comprise a list of 64 spe- 
cies and subspecies, and the “ Birds Noted in Behring Sea in July, 
1911,” 17 species and 5 subspecies. The paper contains many an- 
notations of interest. It seems a pity that more time could not 
have been devoted to this little known region. 

No. 37. Descriptions of Two New Species of Nun Birds from 
Panama. By E. W. Nelson. These two species were collected 
on Cerro Azul, Panama (altitude 800 feet), in March, 1911, by 


Mr. E, A. Goldman. Only a single specimen of each was found. 
J. 


Instinct and Intelligence in Birds. By Professor Francis H. 
Herrick. Reprinted from the Popular Science Monthly, June, July 
and August, 1910. Pp. 532-558, 82-97, 122-141. “The instincts of 
birds may be clased in a general way as (1) continuous instincts, 
which are needed for the preservation of the individual, such as 
preying, flight, concealment and fear, however subject to modifi- 
eation through experience, and (2) the cyclical instincts, which 
are necessary for the preservation of the race.” 

The cyclical instincts, which of necessity are discontinuous, are 
given as follows: 

1. Migration to Breeding Area; 5. Incubation and care of eggs; 


2. Courtship and Mating; 6. Care of Young in Nest; 
3. Nest Building; 7. Care of Young out of Nest.; 
4. Laying Eggs in Nest; 8. Migration to Feeding Area. 


The question as to what causes bring about the recurrence of 
these cyclical instincts is not discussed. Here is a fruitful field 
for investigation. It is upon the proper attunement of these cy- 
clical instincts that the continuance of the species depends. Thus 
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the lack of such attunement in the Cowbird and the European 
Cuckoo is given as the cause of the parasitic habits of these birds. 
But in these cases there seems to be no evidence that the nest 
building member of the cycle is present. 

Professor Herrick states that “the whole fabric of instinctive 
life is subject at nearly every step to the modifying influence 
of intelligence,” yet the discussion seems to be based on the as- 
sumption that intelligence at most plays a very small if any part 
during the period of the bird's life when the cyclical instinets hold 


sway. 
The discussion is timely, interesting. and valuable. and should ar- 
rest the attention of all students of birds. : &: 


23 


Life. and Behavior of the Cuckoo, By Francis H. Herrick. 
Figs. Reprint from the Journal of Experimental Zodlogy. Vol. 
IX, No. 1, Sept. 191, pp. 171-233. 

The author was, of necessity. largely confined to the work and 
writings of others for information concerning the European cuckoo 
(Cuculus canorus), but his own studies of the behavior of the 
Black-billed Cuckoo “at Northfield. New Hampshire, in July and 
August, 1908 and 1909.” furnished the material upon which the 
discussion is really based. That the discussion is fairly exhaus- 
tive for the breeding season is sufficiently attested by the thirteen 
main heads in the table of contents, two sub-heads under the topic 
hatching and six sub-heads under the record of nest life and behavior. 
Without going into details of the paper it may be enough to 
briefly summarize the conclusions reached (pp. 232-238). 1. 
“Cuckoos do not display more intelligence than many other spe- 
cies of birds, the extraordinary acts which many of them perform 
being sufficiently accounted for by the possession of modified and 
highly specialized instincts.” 2. “The origin of parasitism in 
many of the Old World cuckoos and American cowbirds is to be 
sought in the disturbance of the cyclical instincts,” particularly 
in the attunement of egg-laying to nest-building. 3. The irregular- 
ity of egg production in the two common American cuckoos might 
tend toward parsitism were it not for the fact that the young 
bird leaves the nest when seven days old. 4. A contact stimulus 
of-a disagreeable kind is given as the reason for the eviction in- 
stinct of certain Old World cuckoos. 5. “The American black- 
billed cuckoo is born with rudimentary down which never unfolds. 
It has strong grasping reflexes, and is remarkably enduring. It 
ean hold by one leg or toe, for a surprising length of time, and 
draw itself up to the perch with one or both feet, at birth or shortly 
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after, powers which no other birds in this part of the world are 
known to display, and which must be regarded as preparatory to 
the climbing stage soon to follow.” 6. The development of the 
quill stage of the definitive feathers and the preening instinct on 
the sixth day results in the unfolding of the larger feathers centri- 


petally from their tips on that day. 7. “Fear is attuned to the 


climbing stage and not to flight . ... and matures with compara- 
tive suddenness on the sixth day, or shortly before the bird is 
ready to climb.” 8. “ Parental instincts are as strong in the Amer- 
ican cuckoos as in thrushes or in passerine birds generally, and 
there is more indication of retrogression to parasitism in the 
former than in the latter.” 9. The nests are adequate. 10. “ When 
disturbed in its nest-activities, the black-bill has been known to 
transfer its eggs to a new nest of its own, an action which strongly 
suggests the practice of the European cuckoo of carrying its laid 
egg in the bill to the nest of a nurse.” 11. “The American spe- 
cies occasionally ‘exchange’ eggs. or lay in other birds’ nests, 
and when so doing the black-bill has been known to struggle for 
possession of the stolen nest. Since similar actions have been 
repeatedly observed in one or another degree, in numerous spe- 
cies, in which no suspicion of parasitism exists, and in all parts 
of the world, they must be ascribed, in addition to the reasons 
given above, not to “stupidity or inadventance,” or “a tendency 
toward parasitism,” but to temporary irregularities in the rythm 
of the reproductive cycle. 

This paper represents the sort of intensive study which we must 
more and more be looking toward if our knowledge of the birds is 
to progress at anywhere near the same rate in the next score of 
years that it thas in the last score. We particularly commend 
the field studies in the natural environment of the birds instead 
of laboratory studies under control. The latter has its important 
place, of course, but the former has been too much replaced by 
the latter up to the present time. 


Ou the Olfactory Organs and the Sense of Smell in Birds. By 
R. M. Strong. From the Hull Zodédlogical Laboratory, University of 
Chicago. Reprinted from The Journal of Morphology, Vol. 22, 
No. 3, September, 1911, pp. 619-660. 4 text-figs., 2 pls. 

This paper is the result of a series of carefully conducted ex- 
periments with ring doves placed in a labyrinth where various 
odors were employed to test their olfactory sense, supplemented 
by studies of and dissections of the olfactory lobes and nerves and 
the nasal chambers, on the part of the author, and an exhaustive 
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review of the work already done by others. “The author agrees 
with Edinger (’08a), that a sense of smell should be expected to 
occur in birds,’ and “with Turner (’91), that the great reduction 
of the olfactory organs which has occurred in the higher birds 
would seem to indicate that the development of keen vision in 
birds in being accompanied by a degeneration of the olfactory 
sense which may result in its total loss, eventually.” “In the 
author’s judgment, the results of the ring dove experiments war- 
rant the conclusion that the behavior of some birds at least may 
be affected by olfactory stimuli.” The paper thus furnishes a 
refutation of the contention that birds have no sense of smell, but 
it leaves open the question as to ‘how large a part this sense plays 
In the life of the bird. L. J. 
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WILSON CLUB PUBLICATIONS 


Consist of two Series : Old and New 


The Old Series comprise the following issues : 
Ornithologists’ and Oologists’ Semi-Annual, Vols. I and II, 
two numbers each, Vol. III, one number. (Only No. 2 
of Vol. I, and No.1 of Vol. III are obtainable.) 25 


cents a number. 
Wilson Quarterly, Vol. IV, two numbers. 25 cents a num- . 
ber. 
The Journal, two numbers. 10 cents a number. 


The whole series (available numbers) $1.00. 


The New Series comprise the. 
Wilson Bulletins, from 1 to 85 inclusive. (Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 
: 8, 24, are out of print.) 
at | Of the Wilson Bulletins, No. 15 is a study of “ The Oberlin 
Grackle Roost,” 18 pages, by Lynps Jones. Price 15 cents. 
No. 30, “ Warbler Songs,” 56 pages, by Lynps Jones; in 
| which all North American Warblers are discussed, the songs 
il of nearly all described, and a field key to the adult males given. 
Price $1.00. No. 31, “A Monograph of the Flicker,” 82 pages, 
by Frank L. Burns. Price 50 cents. No. 33, “A Summer Re- 
i | connoissance in the West,” by Lynps Jones and W. L. Daw- 
Wi Son, being a study of the birds in fourteen states during a 
| Journey of 7000 miles. Price 20 cents. No. 37, “A Sectional 
a | Bird Census.” By Frank L. Burns. Price 50 cents. 


The other numbers consist of “ General Notes.” Price 15 
and 30 cents each. The whole available New Series for $14.50. 
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